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OHN BLACK the ranchman and 
1 sack John his favorite saddle-horse 
were crossing a sun-parched, sandy belt 
of New Mexican prairie, homeward- 


bound from a wearisome three-days’ 


trip after missing cattle. The evening 
sun was swinging low o’er the snow- 
capped peaks in the west and the reflec- 
tion of its level rays lit up the solitary 
glass window in the Y Bar Ranche un- 
til its glimmering brightness dazzled the 
. eye like the sun itself. Across three 
miles of level plain, it beamed a wel- 
come to the returning wanderers—a 
greeting that elicited from Black John a 
responsive whinny and a _ quickened 
step; but there rested a cloud on John 
Black’s brow that the sight of his home 
was powerless to dissipate. 

The mere existence of a frown on 
his usually jovial countenance was an 
undeniable sign that the owner of the Y 
Bar herds was very much out of sorts. 
It was a rare thing for John Black to 
succumb to a fit of the blues, and he 
had been known to go through a fight 
to the death against desperate odds 
without losing for a moment his charac- 
teristic nonchalant smile; therefore, any 
of his acquaintances could have told at 


a glance that something of more im- 
portance than a mere matter of life and 
death must be at the bottom of the 
ranchman’s unusual demeanor, 

As a matter of fact, bad luck had 
been at John Black’s heels for a series 
of months; and now his ill fortunes had 
apparently reached a culmination. The 
winter previous had been a severe one 
on stock and his cattle had died by 
scores. Just at grass rising, a storm of 
hail and sleet had swept down from the 
mountains, and the losses of the winter 
had been duplicated. Hungry wolves 
had preyed remorsely on the calf crop 
that had bid fair to bring the herd up to 
its old numerical strength, and strag- 
gling bands of Apaches, from the ad- 
jacent reservation, had gobbled many a 
fine steer and helped themselves liberal- 
ly to those that would have rated below 
par, in the markets of the East. All 
this was bad enough in its way, but 
nothing compared to what had befallen 
John Black upon the day of our story’s 
opening. Returning by way of the 
post-office from a fruitless search after 
several head of cattle, that had probably 
drifted into the camp-kettles of his 
savage neighbors, he had received three 
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letters, each freighted with its cargo of 
evil tidings. The first told that the old 
Missouri homestead, inherited from his 
father, was to be taken from him through 
a flaw in a previous deed of transfer; 
the second bore tidings of a break in 
the Kansas City cattle markets, and 
that ten car-loads of “choice butcher 
stock,” lately sent in, had been sold at a 
ruinous figure; the third communica- 
tion was still crumpled in the ranch- 
man’s palm, just as he had gripped it 
when his eye had first caught an inkling 
of its contents. 

Dropping the bridle rein on Black 
John’s neck, he smoothed the twisted 
bit of paper upon the broad saddle-horn 
and again perused it, while the thunder 
cloud on his brow momentarily dark- 
ened. 

“The infernal scoundrel!” he mut- 
tered. “To think that he would have 
the nerve to write such a letter! Wants 
Tressy, does he? ‘ Cannot give way to 


a baseless prejudice that would need- 


lessly wreck two lives.’ ‘Baseless,’ eh! 
—TI'll show him something about ‘ wreck- 
ing lives,’ if ne persists in this idiocy. I 
told him that I would kill him if he fol- 
lowed Tressy out here; and, by George, 
I'll keep my word!” 

The missive that had awakened this 
explosion was decidedly brief, but very 
much to the point. It read as fol- 
lows: 

** JOHN BLACK, Esq.; 

**Yequa Pinta, N. M.: 

“‘DeaR SrRr:—Nothing preventing, I shall 
visit you within a few days, for the purpose of 
pressing my suit for your daughter’s hand. I 
trust that your anger has had time to cool since 
our last interview and that you will, at least, 
give me a chance to refute any charges that you 
may bring against my character or social stand- 
ing, in the past or present. In justice to your 
daughter and myself, I cannot give way to a 
baseless prejudice that would needlessly wreck 
two lives. Very truly yours, 

‘*MURRAY BOTHWELL. 

‘* Jefferson City, Missouri.’’ 

“The fellow’s a fool,” growled Black, 
moodily. “I’ve lived too long to let a 
crack-brained city kid learn me where 


my duty lies. ‘In justice to Tressy’— 
By my soul, if I thought the girl silly 
enough to listen to Mur. Bothwick, I’d 
—Hello! Who is riding yonder ?” 

Two horsemen had halted their steeds 
on the prairie trail leading to the ranche, 
and perhaps half way from Black to the 
corral, and as they were first noticed by 
the latter, they had separated and ridden 
away in opposite directions. Through 
the blur of sunlight it was difficult to 
distinguish objects at that distance; but 
only a glance was required to identify 
the rider nearest at hand. Grant Willi- 
ford had been from his boyhood a well- 
known figure in that particular section 
of the West, and since the coming of 
Tressy Black to the Y Bar Ranche 
nearly every day had found him in her 
company. Therefore, his presence in 
the neighborhood of the ranche was. 
easily accounted for. 

“Been sparkin’, as usual,” chuckled 
Black. ‘Easy to see how that business 
will end, for Grant is the best fellow in 
this country and Tressy’s no fool if she 
is my daughter. If that fellow Both- 
well will only stay out of sight a bit 
longer, he’ll lose his case by default, 
I’m thinkin’. I'd like to know who 
that other chap is, though.” Even as 
he spoke, his brow clouded again and 
he struck his jaded horse furiously with 
his spurs. A sudden suspicion had 
crossed his mind and every nerve in his 
body was tense with fierce anger. Had 
Murray Bothwell already stolen a march 
upon him and dared to approach the 
ranche without invitation? It was more 
than probable. At all events, a stranger 
horseman was urging a_travel-worn 
steed over the trail leading to the Y Bar 
Corral, and strangers in that vicinity 
were of rare occurrence. 

Black John was breathing hard from 
a sharp run when a pull at the rough 
Mexican bit halted him beside the sleek 
sorrel ridden by Grant Williford. 
‘“You’re ridin’ fast, old man,” cheerily 
called the young fellow, holding out his 
hand in welcome. “Slow up an’ tell us 
the news. There’s no occasion for 
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speed, since the folks were all well five 
minutes ago, an’ ‘supper will not be 
ready for an hour to come. What’s 
your push, any way ?” 

“Who’s yonder?” gritted Black, 
whose eyes had never wandered from 
the slow-moving figure ahead. “He's a 
new man in these parts, I’m thinkin’.” 

“Friend of yours—or of Tressy’s, 
which is much the same. Feller from 
the East.—Buzzle or. Bozzle, or some 
sech a name.” 

“ Bothwell !” 

Williford caught at the ranchman’s 
arm as he snatched, with an oath, the 
Winchester from its scabbard at the 
saddle-horn. 

“Go slow, Jack! Don’t shoot first 
and think afterwards. The feller’s white 
all through, or I lose my guess—an’ 
he’s a friend to Tressy !” 

“A friend !!—Grant Williford, are you 
a fool to take sides against yourself. 
Your last chance is gone if Murray 
Bothwell reaches yonder ranche. Let 
me go! I said I would kill him an’ 
John Black never lies.” 

Maddened by the sting of deeply- 
planted spurs, the big black horse 
lunged forward, and Williford’s grasp 
was loosened; but as the ranchman 
‘dashed away he threw him a tiny square 
of crumpled paper. 

“Read that,” he cried, “an’ choose 
sides fer yerself. You can fight to win 
or to lose, just as you like. This is 
my funeral all the same, however, an’ 
there’s not men enough west of the Rio 
Grandy to hold me back when my 
word's out.” 


II. 


The sound of a galloping horse over 
the hard, sun-baked plain is easily dis- 
tinguishable at quite a distance, and 
Bothwell’s ears told him of the pursuit 
while the angry ranchman was yet 
several hundred yards away. A single 
glance sufficed to warn him of the 
danger threatened, and he determined 
(as the best means of diverting it) to at- 
tempt reaching the corral in advance of 
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his enemy. If overhauled on the open 
plain, it would be hard to prevent a col- 
lision which, under the circumstances, 
he earnestly wished to avoid; but under 
the roof of the ranche it might be dif- 
ferent. Black would hardly . murder 
him in the presence of his wife and 
daughter. Bothwell’s horse was in poor 
condition for a race; but, luckily, he 
was quite as fresh as the animal against 
which he was to be pitted. 

In the gathering twilight—for the 
sun was now fairly down—the chase 
swept along. Williford had followed 
Black, after a minute spent in reading 
the crumpled note, and was now gain- 
ing rapidly and hardly fifty yards be- 
hind. The fugitive’s lead was between 
three hundred and four hundred yards 
and Williford was quick to see that he 
could only be run down by the aid of 
the fleet-footed and perfectly fresh sor- 
rel that was so easily overhauling the 
tired Black John. Possibly a knowl- 
edge of this fact had not dawned upon 
the rage-blinded ranchman who was 
frantically calling on Bothwell to halt; 
for he had not vouchsafed a single 
glance to the rear; and, careful to avoid 
a request for an exchange of steeds, 
Williford held his own with a light rein, 
well content to follow what he knew 
would prove a hopeless race. 

Bang! ! 

A bullet from Black’s Winchester 
whistled past the fugitive’s head, but he 
pressed on unmoved. His own rifle 
still remained untouched in the scab- 
bard. With a face flushed at the 
thought of fleeing from a danger that 
he did not fear, but yet—for Tressy’s 
sake—must not meet, his. gaze was 
steadily fixed on the closed gate of the 
stockade surrounding the ranche, now 
not far distant. Two hundred yards 
more would decide his fate. He would 
risk all for the sake of reaching his love 
with his hands unstained, but at the 
last—if he must fight to live—he would 
do his best in spite of the odds against 
him. 

Bang !—Whack ! 
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This time the impact of the bullet 
against the stockade was plainly heard. 
An upper window in the ranche house 
was flung open; two pale, scared faces 
appeared for an instant and then were 
gone. 

Bang! 

Bothwell threw himself to the earth 
at the threshold of the great gate and 
tried its fastenings. It was locked with- 
in. John Black, two hundred yards 
away, noted his disappointment and 
shouted in glee. 

“Ride, Williford! Ride! or I will 
beat you to the game. Oh, you in- 
fernal scoundrel, I have you now!” 

There was small trace of fear in the 
lithe figure, standing out openly at the 
gate; not a tremor in the hand that 
raised and held a glistening repeater. 
Black involuntarily dodged his head as 
a leaden messenger zipped by his ear. 

“Close call that,’ he cried. “Now, 
ride him down before he can shoot 
again.” 

“The next time I will shoot to kill,” 
exclaimed Bothwell—his clear voice 
plainly heard above the rattle of flying 
hoofs. The ranchman’s answer was an 
oath; but, ere it was fairly uttered, his 
horse fell with a bullet in his breast. 
Narrowly escaping being caught be- 
neath his falling steed, Black scrambled 
to his feet and fumbled in his belt for a 
cartridge. 

“Remember,” called Bothwell, “ you 
still owe me a shot. My rifle is loaded 
and ready—yours is empty. I could 
take your life now, if I wished, and, to 
save myself, I w#// take it if you ap- 
proach a step nearer this gate.” 

“Shoot, Williford!” cried Black to his 
friend who had halted almost at his side 
and was sitting his horse a silent but in- 
terested witness of the scene. “Shoot— 
or give me your gun, for mine is empty, 
worse luck.” 

The young plainsman shook his head. 
“It would be murder,” he said; “the 
man is no enemy of mine—nor, from 
what I can learn, of yours. Besides— 
Look yonder.” 


AFIELD. 


With a sudden rattle of chains, the 
gate had swung open, or partially so, 
and a flutter of feminine garments was 
momentarily visible. Then Bothwell 
instantly flew to shelter, and the heavy 
gate swung back to its place. Blaek 
sprang forward with an oath; but, for 
the second time that evening, his com- 
panion restrained him. “Don’t run 
your head against a bullet,” he said 
calmly. ‘“What’s—his-name has got’ 
you covered through that hole by the 
gate—-an’ he’d be a fool to let you get 
inside. Say, you man on t’other side 
the fence, what sort of a talk do you 
want to make ?” 

“Don’t talk tc me of such nonsense,” 
fumed the frantic but really helpless 
ranchman. “I make no terms with 


enemies nor with my own flesh an’ 
Open that 


blood that harbors ’em. 
gate!” 

The order was disregarded. Black 
stepped forward as though to force a 
passage through the obstruction, but 
the click of a Winchester lock checked 
him. He paused for an instant and 
then changed his tactics. 

“Louisa,” he called. 

There was an anxious stir within the 
gate, and then a tremulous female voice 
was audible: “I must answer him, 
Tressy. He is my husband and your 
father.” 

“You shall speak for us all,” answered 
Bothwell. “I place my own life in 
your hands; your daughter’s happiness 
is yours to dispose of as you will. If 
you wish, I will open the gate.” 

“It shall never with my consent be 
opened to admit violence and blood- 
shed.” The voice was quavering with 
emotion, but yet expressive of unwaver- 
ing determination. ; 

“But it shall be opened, with your 
consent or without it,” the ranchman 
shouted. “Dead or alive, I’m goin’ in- 
side that stockade, if I have to burn 
house an’ all to the ground.” 


III. 
For a moment it seemed that matters 
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had reached a crisis and that the time 
for parley had passed. Then Grant 
Williford stepped to the gate and pro- 
ceeded to smother the flames of discord. 
“Young fellow,” said he, “I have read 
your letter to my friend Black Jack, and 
I know that you come on a peaceful 
mission, though you risked your life in 
doin’ so. If you had been wantin’ blood 
you could have killed Black easily—or 
myself for that matter. Ain’t that cor- 
rect ?” 

“Sure.” 
it sufficed. 

“T reckon, then, you’re behind that 
stockade to save yourself from gettin’ 
murdered in cold blood—massykeed by 
a chap that you could kill at any minute 
if you felt like it.” 

“ That’s about the size of it,” admit- 
ted Bothwell, frankly. 

“But John Black is no murderer,” 
hastily put in the rancher’s wife—re- 
senting the implied charge against her 
husband, although she had admitted its 
truth hardly a moment before. 

“Right, Aunt Lou,” corroborated the 
young plainsman, heartily. “John 
Black takes no unfair advantage of 
friend or foe. In his name I propose 
dropping this thing until sunrise to- 
morrow. You will both fight all the. 
better after a square meal and a good 
night’s sleep—if it comes to fightin’ in 
the end—and in twelve hours it will go 
hard if we don’t arrange a compromise 
without a funeral.” 

“No compromise for me—,”’ began 
Black moodily ; but Bothwell’s voice in- 
terrupted him: 

- “T am willing to anything. From 
what I have seen of you in the last hour, 
I believe you to be a gentleman and I ac- 
cept your word asa sufficient safeguard.” 

“T’ll answer for Black,” -replied Wil- 
liford. ‘ ‘I’m his. friend—and yours, 
too, though more for Tressy’s sake than 
your own—and I give my word that I 
will pistol either one of you that breaks 
the truce.” 

“There ain't no truce on my side.” 
muttered the angry father, shifting about 


The reply was laconic but 


uneasily on his feet. “If I had a gun’— 

“Here’s one,” exclaimed Williford, 
handing him one of the two revolvers 
that he wore at his belt. ‘I’ve pledged 
my word for you as a gentleman an’ if 
you're goin’ to prove me out a liar, we’d 
best settle it here before the  gate’s 
opened. Here’s a dollar—tlet’s toss for 
first shot.” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind,” 
quietly remarked Bothwell—stepping out 
between them quite unarmed. “I have 
accepted the truce to last until to-mor- 
row’s sun rises, and until that period 
ends no man has a right to take up a 
quarrel of mine. . Mr. Black, your gate 
is open and I heartily regret having 
been compelled to temporarily close it 
against you. I wish to speak to your 
daughter. May I do so here in your 
presence, if you object to my going 
again upon your premises?” 

For a moment John Black eyed the 
speaker in gloomy indecision and then 
his usual bluff good humor re-asserted 
itself. 

“Go inside, lad,” said he. ‘Go in 
and make yourself as free as though the 
house was your father’s. Talk of what 
you please and to whom you please—to 
me, if you like, after I have eaten a bite 
and washed off a bit of this dust that 
you tumbled me in soneatly. The Lord 
only knows what to-morrow’s sun will 
see; but for the present you’re my guest 
and I—well, I’m yours truly, John Black.” 

The young man bowed his acknowl- 
edgement, but made no proffer of his 
hand; possibly a wise reservation on 
his part, though John Black in his pres- 
ent mood, might have accepted it with 
hearty good will. Instead, Bothwell 
turned away, and, linking his arm with 
that of the girl at his side, passed once 
more through the gateway—Black, his 
wife and Williford walking out upon the 
prairie to the spot where the sable steed 
lay as he had fallen, the blood flowing 
from a wound in his breast. 

“Dead as Hector,” remarked Willi- 
ford. : 

“A center shot,” replied the rancher, 
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moodily. ‘The boy can shoot like a 
plainsman, though his life has been 
passed where rifle practice is but slight- 
ly valued. I suppose he could have 
planted that bullet three foot higher if 
he'd felt like doing so; an’, in that case, 
I’d been spared the pain of seein’ the 
best hoss in New Mexico wallerin’ here 
in his blood.” 

“Oh, John!” 

“It’s nothin’ to git rattled about, old 
woman,’ continued -Black, glowering 
savagely at the shrinking form tremu- 
lously clinging to his arm. ‘‘’Twouldn’t 
matter much, no how. When a feller 
gits so low down that his best friend goes 
back on him, his gal turns agin him an’ 
even his wife shelters his worst enemy 
an’ leaves him a-standin’ out on the bald 
prairie fer a target—why, it seem like a 
funeral in the family would be the proper 
thing.” 

Mrs. Black turned away to hide the 
tears that the growing darkness could 
hardly conceal. Her husband busied 
himself removing the saddle and bridle 
that Black John had worn for the last 
time. Grant Williford coughed, whistled 
a bar of the “Texan Rangers,” shifted 
his weight uneasily from the right foot to 
the left, and then his over-burdened soul 
burst the restraints of silence: ‘“There’s 
reason in all things, Jack ; an’ a sensible 
man gen’rally knows when to talk an’ when 
to hush. I allow you’ve got good sense 
an’ I'd like to see you use a little of it. 
When I say a thing I mean it,an’ I say, 
right here, that Bothwell mout have shot 
a hole clean through your head an’ never 
found a thimbleful of brains. Ef Tressy 
has decided agin me in this bizness, I 
hain’t nary word to say. Ef you two 
fellers want to kill each other to-morrer, 
I'll stand by an’ see it well done. Fur- 
der’n that, I’ve got no say in this matter ; 
but I don’t propose to stand hyar an’ 
listen to you abusin’ Aunt Lou for doin’ 
the only thing she could have done 
under the circumstances. Openin’ that 
gate either saved your life or Bothwell’s, 
an’ the death of either one would have 
left Tressy daddyless and—fellerless. 


AFIELD. 


That's jes’ how the matter stands, ac- 
cordin’ to my notion ; an’ if you’re half 
the man you ought to be—and that I 
think you are—you’re glad in your heart, 
this minute, that matters ain’t no wuss 
than they be.” 


IV. 


Like the majority of frontier dwellings, 
the Y Bar Ranche could boast of but few 
apartments, and kitchen, dining-room and 
parlor were all combined in one. With- 
in this limited space the quintette with 
which our story has to do assembled 
after the exciting scene at the stockade 
gate, while the preparations for the even- 
ing meal progressed with due dispatch. 
To an observer conversant with the true 
state of affairs the scene would have 
been interesting to a degree; and that 
Williford duly apreciated his position as. 
looker-on, in spite of his own disappoint- 
ment and heart soreness, was evidenced 
by the alertness of his gaze as it rested 
on each, in turn, of the different actors. 
of the little domestic drama that might 
yet, for aught he knew, culminate in a 
tragedy. That he might yet be called 
upon to take upon himself a prominent 
part was more than likely; but while 
awaiting his cue he wisely refrained from 
advising any of the characters as to the 
proper way of managing the role partic- 
ularly their own. 

Silently and with moody brow the 
owner of the ranche sat apart from his 
guests, toying with the spur that he had 
removed ftom his heel and so occupied 
with his own thoughts as to be half-ob- 
livious of his surroundings. Mrs. Black 
(as silent as her lord and master through 
fear that her slightist word might arouse 
a volcano of slumbering passions) passed 
hither and thither, laying the cloth and 
arranging the supper table; while Tressy, 
her blushing face half-concealed by the 
steam from the cooking viands, stam- 
mered and trembled with nervous appre- 
hension, while she listened to to the care- 
less chat of her “city feller” and 
watched its effect on her taciturn parent. 
Bothwell alone seemed quite at his ease- 
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and apparently as free from care as the 
big staghound that lay on a wolf-skin by 
his side, lazily awaiting the feast that 
was to come later on: That his life was 
still in jeopardy, was a fact with which 
the young Missourian was perfectly con- 
versant ; but the knowledge was not al- 
lowed to mar his self-possession or de- 
tract from the happiness that the prox- 
imity of his affianced conferred. With 
laughing haste he ran over the numer- 
ous events that had occurred since Tres- 
sy’s return from the East in the social 
circle of which she had once shone; 
enumerated the marriages consummated, 
proposed and rumored; and earnestly 
(and at last successfully) strove to wean 
the girl’s thoughts from the troubles and 
worry that were pressing so heavily 
upon her young heart. Finally, a deft- 
ly-worded query concerning the game 
in the vicinity of the Y Bar Ranche—a 
matter upon which Tressy could give but 
meagre information—drew a reply from 
Williford who, in histurn, solicited corrob- 
oration from Black, and the conversation 
seemed in a fair way to become general, 
but the rancher relapsed into a gloomy 
silence again and his taciturnity seemed 
to be contagious so far as the members 
of his family were concerned, though 
Williford and the Missourian chatted on 
with the freedom that bespoke a con- 
genialty of dispositions and a mutual 
hesitancy to meet trouble more than 
half-way. 

A call to supper soon followed and, 
shaking off his ill-humored gloom, Black 
assumed his proper position at the head 
of the table—directing his unwelcome 
guest to a seat in the place of honor at 
his right hand. ‘You will first allow 
me to lay aside my artillery,” laughed 
the young man, unbuckling his belt 
with its heavy revolvers and hanging 
them, with his Winchester and Black’s, 
at the further end of the room. “I am 
not accustomed to load myself down 
with old iron, and am glad to have an 
opportunity to stack arms for a while.” 

The party assumed seats in silence; 
for to three at least it was evident that 
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a crisis was at hand. Renowned through- 
out the West for his bluff honesty, his 
unflinching support of a friend and vpen 
hatred: of anything like dissimulation, a 
morsel swallowed by John Black under 
such equivocal circumstances must cer- 
tainly have resulted in instant suffoca- 
tion. Tressy’s hand trembled so evident- 
ly that she hesitated to attempt pouring 
the coffee. Mrs. Black covered her eyes 
with her hand; as though listening for 
the “ grace” that she knew would not be 
forthcoming; while Williford stared at 
his host in open-eyed astonishment, 
doubting whether this could indeed be 
the true-hearted, free-spoken Black Jack 
of his acquaintance, ever the same no 
matter what came or went. 

For a half-minute Black occupied his 
chair in silent indecision. Then he arose 
again and with one hand nervously toy- 
ing with the pistol that still remained 
thrust in the cartridge belt at his waist, 
turned to the attentive but calm and col- 
lected young man beside him. 

“Bothwell,” said he, “it is not usually 
my style to keep silent when there is 
talkin’ to be done, and I ask your par- 
don for my sulkiness durin’ the past 
hour. But I have been thinkin’ if not 
talkin’ and it seems plain that this busi- 
ness has gone far enough. If we are 
enemies we have no business eatin’ 
an’ drinkin at the same table. If we are 
to be friends, it strikes me that I’m act- 
in’ the fool an’ ought to feel ashamed of 
myself.” 

“Hear!” interpolated Williford, heart- 


ily. 
Bothwell attempted to speak but his 
host motioned for silence. “Let me talk,” 


said he. Bothwell bowed and the ranch- 
man continued: “As a boy I hada 
reputation for honesty; as a man I have 
always tried to pay my debts, no matter- 
what sort they may be. Boy, there’s an 
open account between us two. You re- 
minded me of it to-day and I acknowl- 
edge the debt. I owe you a shot.— 
Here is my revolver; now balance the 
account.” 

The young Missourian accepted the 
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proffered weapon, courteously extended 
butt first, carelessly turned the cylinder, 
examined the charges and smiled his 
approval. “Mr. Black,” he responded, 
with a cheery nod, “I must say that I 
heartily approve of your business meth- 
ods. In my limited experience I have 
found that the rule of ‘Pay as you go’ is 
the only one that insures success and 
I would be the last man in the world to 
counsel the evasion of an honest debt. 
Still, the urgency of payment often de- 
pends upon the nature of the original 
transaction, and, as this debt was in- 
curred without my consent, I claim a 
right to say how it shall be paid.—Give 
me Tressy and I will call it square.” 

“S’posin’ I decline?” grimly. 

“Oh, in that case I’ll forgive the debt, 
or donate it to an orphan asylum. Make 
your own disposition of it and I'll O. K. 
the transaction. Meantime I'll pitch this 
gun in the corner for the present—or, 
better still, Pll let Tressy hang it with 


the others. She is not busy just now.” 

“My gun,” murmured Williford— 
reaching and appropriating the weapon; 
“goin’ to use it d’rectly. Shoot me a 
prairie-dog and barbecue it for supper, 
you know, if Black don’t raise the em- 
bargo pretty soon. Say, Jack, the young 
feller has called your hand—for the sake 
of your old reputation as a poker player, 
give us a show down.” 

“Hand around the coffee, Tress.” 

That was all. But like magic an at- 
mosphere of peace and content settled 
o'er the little circle surrounding the 
table. The war was at an end; the 
owner of the Y Bar Ranche had capitu- 
lated at discretion; and if there still re- 
mained one aching heart beneath the 
shelter of that weather-stained structure 
of sun-dried “ dobies,” the stubbly beard 
on Grant Williford’s face protected its 
owner's secret. 


Bald Knob, Arkansas. 


AUTUMN. 


BY E. 


T. SMITH. 


Now filled with golden haze 


Are Autumn’s amber days, 


And thro’ seas of molten pearl peep all the purple hills; 
While all the fields around 


With golden rod are crowned, 


And asters are a-twinkle along the reedy rills. 


Now sumacs flame and burn; 


Now birches golden turn; 


And the maple and the gum with crimson fires are tipt. 


Now leaves come drifting down 


In scarlet, gold and brown, 


And the brightest page is turned in all God's manuscript! 


Louisa; Virginia. 
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OUR CHAMPION: A RoMANCE OF THE TRAP. 


BY OLNEY GARRISON. 


UMP around 
here, will you, 
and help us 
carry some of 
this duffle to our 
grounds yon- 
der.” 

We had tum- 
bled off the 
train at the little 
siding, where the conductor had stopped 
for our convenience, as he had often done 
before. Our traps—two of them—and 
a barrel of targets lay in the ditch, where 
the baggageman had rolled them with 
a careless disregard for consequences ; 
and the question puzzling us was how 
to get them carried the remaining quar- 
ter of a mile to our shooting range. 
Usually we kept a goodly supply of tar- 
gets in our club shanty—it was not a 
house; but the last shoot had exhausted 
our stock and we had forgotten to re- 
plenish it until the last minute. 

“There’s a tramp lying in the fence 
corner, yonder, Maybe we can get him 
to give us a lift,” Dick Lyman had sug- 
gested, and he beckoned to the fellow to 
approach. 

“He'll roll the barrel over for a dol- 
lar,” grinned Charlie Sage; but the 
tramp, to our surprise, made no attempt 
to drive a stiff bargain. He asked no 
questions, but merely lifted the barrel 
out of the ditch, and propelled it along 
with judicious kicks—carrying one of 
the traps on his shoulder while two of 
the boys managed to carry the other be- 
tween them. 

Ten years passed as a brakesman ona 
freight-train had rendered me tolerably 
conversant with the appearance of the 





average tramp, and there was nothing 
about this one that struck me as peculiar. 
It would have been difficult to have 
guessed even his nationality; for the 
grease and dirt that encrusted his fea- - 
tures had extended to his unkempt hair 
and it was matted together in a mud- 
colored mass, leaving the observer quite 
at sea as to whether it had originally 
been red, black or flaxen, or some inter- 
mediate hue. Nearly bare-footed and 
more than half naked, he was a fair 
sample of the gentry that travel from 
North to South in advance of the chang- 
ing season—fleeing from the cold that 
they cannot resist, and riding the “blind 
baggage” when they can and hanging to 
the bumpers of box-cars when nothing 
better offers. There was a slight indi- 
cation of interest in his fishy gray eyes 
as he took note of our guns and men- 
tally sized-up their owners; but he fol- 
lowed on in perfect silence, managing the 
barrel like an expert river roustabout and 
apparently careless whether he went a 
hundred yards or a dozen miles. 

While we were fastening down the 
traps and getting’ ready for business, we 
gave our tramp a portion of the lunch 
we had brought with us, and one of the 
boys donated a half-pint flask of whiskey 
to the general good—a gift that was 
greedily accepted. In return the weary 
wanderer agreed to trap the birds for us 
—a task generally performed by a cer- 
tain small boy who, for some reason, 
chanced to be absent on this occasion. 

Sweepstakes were the order of the 
day and the fun began in good style. . 
It was slow work, as it always must be 
where only two traps are used; but as 
we only shot at three birds in rotation, 
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and unknown traps, we managed to get 
a good deal of sport out of it, after all; 
though the fact that the trap throwing 
to the left was at a tighter tension than 
the other militated against the “ sym- 
metry” of our scores. 

‘Something must be done to that 
trap,” growled Lyman, as he stepped 
from the score, after*missing two shots 
out of three. ‘‘ Loosen it up a bit; or 
else tighten it more, so it will break its 
own birds. This sort of thing is getting 
monotonous.” 

‘Not a left flyer broken yet,’ chimed 
in Pete Young; ‘ I’ve missed three lefts 
and broken all my rights.” 

‘Me, too,” added Bill Sedley. 

I was at the scratch, and, not caring 
to throw up a shot at an “ unhittable” 
target, put down my gun and started 
over to change the tension. As I ap- 
proached, the tramp arose from behind 
his screen of planks, and I could see 
that his eyes were dancing with excite- 
ment. 

“Oh, please, sir,” said he, “if you'd 
only let me try one shot before you 
change the spring? I know how to 
handle a gun and I'll be careful.” 

“Letshim shoot,” chorused the boys. 

“‘Mebby he’s a phenomenon.” 

“It’s Doctor Carver incog.”’ 

“Screw her up tighter. The shoot- 
ing is too dead easy for an expert.” 

The fellow was shaking all over as he 
handed me the basket of bluerocks, but 
he*was smiling for all that. There was 
a general proffer of guns for his use; 
but he picked up mine—a cheap Smith 
—threw it to his shoulder a time or two, 
to accustom himself to the fit and hang, 
and then called, ‘‘ Pull!” 

It was a left flyer, and a “ whizzer” at 
that; for I had tightened the tension a 
bit; but it was smashed as neatly as ever 
target was broken, and with a celerity 
that was a revelation to us. 

“Scratch!” howled the boys. ‘He 
couldn’t do it again in a week. Try him 
again.” 

I trapped another target and shouted, 
“‘ All right !”—and the puller jerked the 
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other string. It was an unfair advantage 
to take of our tramp, for he was certain- 
ly expecting the left bird again; but he 
swung around and crumbled the saucer 
in the best of style—a moment later de- 
molishing bluerock number three from 
the other trap. 

“Five dollars to three that he can 
finish his dozen straight!” yelled Lyman, 
quite beside himself with excitement. 

“Not all out of the left trap,” dissent- 
ed Sage. 

The tramp turned upon him almost 
savagely and thrust his hand to his hip, 
as though about to draw a well-filled 
purse and flaunt it in the face of his 
doubter; but, alas! purse and pocket 
were both things of the past. He brushed 
his hand across his eyes and turned as 
though to leave the grounds; but the 
shooting fever was on him and would not 
be denied. 

“Give me another drink of whiskey,” 
said he, ‘‘and I'll break three pair with- 
out a miss.” 

We were all curious to see the trial 
made, and the liquor was soon forth- 
coming. As the stimulant was gurg- 
ling down our tramp’s throat, I tight- 
ened the tension of the right trap and 
relaxed that of the left, but the change 
availed me nothing. In five minutes 
six targets had been fairly centered, and 
there was not a man among us who 
would have hesitated to risk his last 
dollar on a contest between our tramp 
and the world's champion. 

We gathered about him in eager 
questioning, but our curiosity availed us 
little. He admitted that he had shot at 
blue-rocks before, smiled at our sug- 
gestion that he had won renown at more 
than one tournament; but beyond this 
his confidences terminated. 

“Tell you what I'll do, my friend,” 
announced the excitable Lyman, with one 
delicate, gloved hand on the tramp’s din- 
gy shoulder. “I mean business now, and 
the boys will tell you I’m able to do all 
I say. If you'll go into training, and 
let whiskey alone for two months, Ill 
rig you up in first-class style, feed you 
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at the best hotel in town and match you 
against Brewer as the ‘Great Unknown” 
for a cool thousand a side. If you lose, 
you’re nothing out and if you win I'll 
give you two hundred dollars.” 

There was a moment of silence as we 
awaited the fellow’s reply; but his own 
indecision was as fleeting as a flash of 
light: 

“I’m obliged to you, I’m sure,” he 
murmured, with a sad smile. “If you 
had struck me a year or two ago we 


- might have made a trade.—But it’s too 


late now.” 


SQUIRREL SHOOTING 


BY SAMUEL” J. 


LTRA-FASTIDIOUS persons 

may sneer at the sport of killing 
squirrels with a shot-gun, and I am in- 
clined to think that the small-bore rifle 
is the weapon par excellence, if the 
squirrels were only numerous enough to 
permit a man to miss half his shots and 
yet kill enough for a stew. I have had 
lots of sport using a Stevens’ “Ladies 
Model” rifle bored to shoot the 22- 
long rifle cartridge and mounted with a 
Malcolm telescope; but sport in the 
true meaning is not alone burning pow- 
der, it needs a few results in the shape 
of game to render one’s outing complete. 
To get this in a country like that in 
which I live, where everybody owns a 
gun and hunts more or less, and where 
the game is scarce and wild as well, he 
who would make a decent bag must 
point his gun straight on every oppor- 
tunity presented or get sadly left. The 
consequence is, the smocth-bore calls 


‘the turn more often than the rifle, es- 


pecially in squirrel shooting. After all, 
the acute hearing, sight and general 
smartness of Scutrus almost counter-bal- 
ance the advantages of the spread of an 


He turned; handed me my gun; and 
slowly made his way back to the rail- 
road. Lyman attempted to follow him, 
but I held him back. 

“It’s no use, Dick,” said I. ‘A tramp 
is a tramp; you can make nothing more 
of him. They’re all alike in one respect 
—they have had a past, but a future is 
denied to them.” 

And so we stood and watched our 
champion, as he stumbled along over the 
ties, until a curve in the road hid his un- 
couth figure from view. 

Paducah, Kentucky 


IN MARYLAND. 
FORT, M. D. 


ounce of shot, and one must step softly, 
move quietly, and know something of 
the habits of his game to do much to- 
wards reducing the census of a patch of 
woodland. 

Near my home there are few large 
tracts of standing trees; but at some 
distance from where I write there is one 
heavily timbered tract, on the property 
known as Carroll’s Manor, owned by the 
father of Royal Phelps Carroll, the well- 
known sportsman, and many squirrels 
are killed in this tract by shooters from 
all over the State. There are other big 
tracts along the upper waters of the Pat- 
uxent River, this year full of squirrels; 
and even the smaller patches of woods, 
scattered here and there through the 
county, have had more of these little an- 
imals scampering through them than for 
many years. Perlaps the unusual quan- 
tity of mast has had something to do © 
with the large number of squirrels this 
season as compared with the number of- 
former years. Why this is so, almost 
any theory, out of half a dozen, might 
give a reasonably correct solution. But, 
after all, it is of little service to reason 
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why, when it isa fact. Better be thank- 
ful it is so, and leave reasons and theor- 
ies to an off year when there are none 
[no squirrels, I mean]. 

While hunting woodcock during the 
summer, the numerous “ squirrel beds” in 
various so-called glades were noted and 
frequent visits made during August, to 
see whether the grey-coated tenants had 
begun to“cut.” Meantime, preparations 
were made for an active campaign in the 
woods, which consisted in having a Win- 
chester repeating shot-gun made or 
rather bored expressly for squirrel shoot- 
ing. The order was simple in the ex- 
treme—A twelve-guage to make as 
close a pattern as possible at forty yards, 
using a nitro powder and No. 6 shot. 
The result was a gun that simply lifted 
a squirrel out of the top of the tallest 
tree dead as the proverbial hammer. 
I have never owned a gun that gave 
such penetration, and only one that gave 
equally as pretty a pattern with No. 6 
and No. 4 shot at forty yards. This 
weapon was the cheapest grade; for the 
reason that a fine gun is out of place in 
the rough work given it knocking about 
ina buggy, hunting through heavy wet 
undergrowth, frequently hunting in a 
rain-fall. Nothing but shore-shooting 
is so hard on a gun as squirrel hunting 
if one picks out the best mornings— 
which are those when moisture from 
heavy dews or actual rains make it pos- 
sible to move through the woods quietly. 
American wood powder (three drams) 
in Cilmax shells (each loaded by hand 
and carefully primed with about ten 
grains of fine black powder), a card 12- 
gauge wad, a 34-inch felt 11-gauge wad, 
another card 12, 1 % ounces No. 6 chilled 
shot, a card on top of that and shells 
well crimped in a Spangler crimper, cons- 
tituted the make-up of the cartridges 
used and gave perfect satisfaction. Light 
canvas shoes with smooth rubber soles 
make the best fout-gear, with one ob- 
jection: not being as high as an ordin- 
ary shoe, they would collect seeds and 
other uncomfortable pointed things; but 
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who ¢ares for such minor discomforts 
when sport is to the front? 

It is necessary to be in the woods by 
daylight; for Scuirus is an early riser 
and he will begin to drop his debris of 
nut-shells sometimes before it is light 
enough to see him. This means an 
alarm .clock, an early breakfast and a 
ride through the country roads during 
that darkest hour before the dawn, 
when Nature fresh and fragrant is gently 
stirring before awakening to greet the 
new day. 

The old mare is tied in a fence-corner 
and left contentedly browsing upon the 
leaves and tender shoots within her 
reach. Well she knows what it means 
to be left in just such places, and when 
we return she will be there quiet and 
contented—to greet us with a gentle 
whinny of recognition. 

When all is ready, with gun at right 
shoulder arms, we steal quietly along 
the faint traces of a road—the ruts well- 
nigh obscured by weeds, grass and dead 
leaves—and when some distance in the 
woods, sit down upon a flat-topped stump 
to wait for the dawn. Gently, almost 
imperceptibly, darkness fades away; the 
soft twitter of birds is heard; .a rooster 
in a neighboring barnyard crows; an 
inquisitive wood-robin whistles near by; 
a blue-jay blows his trumpet; and—A 
nut drops with a dull thump over in 
that bunch of tangled briars. There is 
a tall hickory in there, and though we 
have heard no swish of leaves and 
branches to tell us that a squirrel has 
jumped from his den tree in search of 
his morning feed, another thump tells us 
plainly that one or more are in that tree, 
intent upon business. Careful now must 
be our movements. As we gradually 
draw near, the patter of shells upon the 
leaves locates the little animal, and pres- 
ently he is seen balanced cross-ways on 
a slender branch, rapidly emptying the 
shell of a nut daintily held in his fore- 
paws. The white bead of the Lyman 
sight settles upon the bunch of fur; a 
sharp rifle-like report ; followeda second 
later by a crash and thump, as the dead 
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squirrel passes through the leaves and 
branches and strikes the earth, and 
number one is safely in the game pocket. 
It is well not to be in a hurry to leave 
the tree; keép perfectly quiet, for there 
may be another up there. It is no un- 
common thing to kill two and three out 
of the same tree. Hark! there one 
jumps. Creep back to the road again 
and with ears and eyes open move slow- 
ly along the path, stopping now and 
then to listen. Just around the curve of 
the road is another tree and there is one 
on it; hear the shells patter down; but 
where is the squirrel? It is a large 
tree, the branches are numerous, the 
leaves thick; ‘so it is hard to pick out 
the small body.—There he is, clear up 
in the top; a long shot; but distance is 
nothing to a Winchester. If you don’t 
believe it just see how dead that squir- 


A PRAIRIE 


BY I. 


OR weeks we had both 
been shut up in the of- 
— = itsfice and_ were fairly 

is: .- longing for the 
me time to come 
when we could 
once more get out with our guns and 
dogs. The day was hot and stifling, and 
a fan and a glass of lemonade seemed 
the most desirable things on earth. I 
was leaning back in my chair, wishing 
I were rich so I could go to Alaska and 
shoot white bears, when Thomp entered 
with a grimly determined air and said: 
“What's the matter with trying the 
Chiswell Run for snipe?” 

“Snipe! On a day like this ?” 

It‘did not look very promising; but 
it would be an excuse for getting out of 
doors—and, you know, one can always 
breathe a little easier out of doors. And 
so we went. We had hardly struck the 
“run,” when up went a jack-snipe and 
the. weather, my sore foot and Alaska 







rel is when he hits the ground. Now 
you find one that has been shot at be- 
fore and, hearing a stick crack under 
your foot or the swish of a leafy branch 
passing over your canvas coat, this chap 
drops his nut and jumps for his life. 
Vain effort. Once, twice and again the 
Winchester cracks and, loosing all hold, 
the little fellow comes down, whirling 
end over end as the last evidence of 
muscular contraction. 

Thus it goes for the early morning 
hours and if you care to stay in the 
woods all day, you will always’ find 
squitrélS'moving about; but enough is 
as good as too many. Four or five 
squirrels make an excellent stew for a 
small family and those left behind will 
afford sport some other time for your- 
self or some one else. 


Eliicott City, Maryland. 


POND. 


D. GRAHAM. 


were all forgotten in a trice. Away he 
went in his zig-zag flight and up went 
T.’s old pump gun; but the shot struck 
the zig while the bird was on the zag, 
and_we hunted for another one. We 
found several, and the writer (having a 
cylinder-bored Lefever) was strictly “in 
it.” The pump gun would reach them 
and get them down, when Thomp was 
behind it, a long time after both the bird 
and myself thought he was out of 
danger. We jogged along with an oc- 
casional rise of snipe and were enjoying 
every minute of the time, when the 
writer saw a long line of something rise 
from the distant river and head in our 
direction. “Ducks, by all that’s won- 
derful!” Well, I got laughed at for my _ 
announcement; but stuck-to it. Ducks 
in summer! It was almost beyond be- 
lief. But there they were and, what 
was more, they settled down in a little 
pond just ahead of us. The temptation 
was almost over-powering. They looked 
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big and full-grown, and we finally com- 
promised with each other and our con- 
sciences by agreeing that we should kill 
one and see if it was big enough to eat 
and then see where the flock would go. 
We found the bird in splendid condition 
and as fat as butter. Then we were 
sorry we had not tried to get more of 
them. However, we knew where they 
had gone and would follow them up. 
We struck the pond about an hour by 
sunand had hardly got some blinds made 
when here they came.—As fine a bunch 
of wood ducks as one would care to see. 
We cut loose at them and down came 
four. We had barely more than con- 
gratulated ourselves at this great stroke 
of luck when, Swish! and a bunch of 
blue-wings plumped down into the pond. 
Straightening up, I sent a couple of 
loads of No. 8’s after them and saw five 
ducks fall. For the moment I had for- 


gotten about the pump and thought I 
was a shooter from Shooterville. [When 
Thomp told me that he had shot three 


times at the ducks, I hadn't quite 
cheek enough to claim more than four 
of the five killed.] “ Mark west!” came 
sharply from across the .pond, and two 
lone mallards came sailing in with a 
dash that reminded me of a racing ves- 
sel rounding to in a breeze. We two 
have hunted so long together that we 
seldom make the mistake of both shoot- 
ing at the same bird; so when the pump 
spoke and the leading duck dropped I 
was already pulling on the second one 
and had the satisfaction of seeing it 
splash after its mate. 

No more ducks appearing for a short 
time, we each took a turn in search of 
rails—he going to the north end of the 
pond and I to the south. Well, the 
pump is too closely choked for that 
kind of shooting; and when Thomp got 
a shot at a rail be usually picked up the 
two wings and guessed where the rest 
of it was. 

“Hi, there! Shoot that old hawk 
coming over you.” I turned in time to 
see a great heavy body soaring past and 
pointed the gun somewhere in that di- 
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rection and fired. Down it came not 
far from Thomp with a splash that was 
surprising to me. “Gaddlemity,” said 
my chum, “it’s a wild goose.” 

Reader, were you ever a boy with all 
of a boy’s vigor and ambition and rest- 
less curiosity as to the things of this 
world, and did you ever wear red top 
boots? Will you ever forget the time 
when you pulled out of the little stream 
below the feed lot your first six-inch 
“shiner’? Can you remember your 
first “sure nuff” gun? Do you recall 
the feelings you experienced when you 
had sole possession of your first silver 
dollar and free leave to spend it as you 
chose? And later, have you any mem- 
ory for the sensation which filled your 
being and tingled to your very finger 
tips when you received a shyly blushing 
“Yes” to a certain question which you 
finally managed to propound—though 
you wished your father could do it for 
you? Because, if you do know any- 
thing about these things—and.I be- 
lieve you do—then you can partially 
sympathize with me at hearing my 
friend’s announcement. While we were 
smoothing out its feathers and admiring 
its proportions and T. was trying not to 
look envious and not show that he 
thought it was not much of a goose, 
any way, a big bunch of teal had darted 
down and were comfortably saling about 
among the rushes. Creeping towards 
them, we soon had them up, and scored 
one each. After this the ducks would 
come dropping in by ones and twos and 
our fusillade was kept up till we had 
enough. My friend T. is a constant and 
living example of self-control in shoot- 
ing matters. When he gets enough 
birds he stops and puts his gun in the 
case and you can’t get him to shoot 
again unless it be at some other kind of 
game. This we did now and started for 
home with well-filled game pockets and 
a feeling that this trip was one of the 
most enjoyable because its results were 
so unexpected. 

Manhattan, Kansas. 








A SOFT ANSWER. 


BY ABBOTT VEATCH. 


EARLY every old-time duck- 

hunter in St. Louis knew Pat 
Kelly, the king of Kelly’s Lake, near 
Charleston, Missouri. This lake, eight 
or ten years ago, was famous for ducks 
and geese. Old man Kelly had a cabin 
on the west side of the lake a short dis- 
tance from Judge Goodin’s house. Here 
the old man resided alone, with the ex- 
ception of an Irish setter dog which was 
his constant companion. Kelly was a 
stalwart man and a dangerous one to 
run counter to when his skin was full of 
Charleston whiskey. The old fellow 
was an uncompromising Rebel, a bush- 
whacker during the war and a com- 
panion of the notorious Sam Hilde- 
brand. Kelly owned his own cabin and 
a small patch of ground, and he hunted 
and trapped for a living. He had 
some fine “ dug-outs” which he would 
let out to hunters who desired them. 
His cabin was the headquarters for 
nearly all St. Louis people who went to 
Big Lake for game. Kelly was a good 
host and knew how to take care of the 
people who threw themselves on his 
hospitality and took “pot luck.” 

Quite a good many years ago Russ 
and George W. Allen were down at Big 
Lake hunting ducks, but they stopped 
with Judge Goodin, and the Judge 
warned them that old man Kelly might 
attempt to interfere with their sport; 
and if he did, the Judge’s advice was to 
give Kelly to understand that no bluffs 
would go. George Allen took a stand 
on the opposite side of the lake from 
Kelly’s cabin, where a stretch of wild 
rice grew rank and tall along the tim- 
ber. George concealed himself and as 
the day dawned the ducks began to fly 


‘ wait for the old mallards. 


pretty lively, and he kept popping away 
for perhaps an hour, when old man 
Kelly yelled to him: 

“What the d—1! you shooting on my 
place for? Git off, or I'll come over 
and murder ye.” 

“Who the deuce are you?” George _ 
shouted back. 

“Tl show you who I am,” and Kelly 
jumped into a dug-out, gun in_ hand, 
and struck out for the blind among the 
rice stalks where Allen was lying in 
Just as the 
irate Irishman’s boat left the shore a big 
flock of ducks came swooping down the 
lake and Allen blazed away—bringing 
down a pair of black-jacks., 

“D—n you, stop that shooting!” 
yelled Kelly, as he paddled vigorously. 

“D—n you, stop that shouting; 
you'll scare all the ducks out of the 
country,” was Allen’s reply, as he 
pushed his boat out to get the trophies 
of his last shot. 

The old man was paddling for the 
dead game as hard as he could, and it 
was a race that proved a dead heat, for 
Allen and he both arrived where the 
ducks had falled at precisely the same 
time—the two boats almost touching 
each other as they met. Kelly had 
thrown his paddle into the canoe, seiz- 
ing his gun in one hand and George’s 
boat with the other. 

“Now I got you!” he hissed. “See if 
you are as game as you were at long 
range.” 

Allen took in the situation at a ~ 
glance, and as Kelly swung his gun 
around George grabbed it by the barrel | 
with one hand, holding the . muzzle 
away from him, at the same time reach- 
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ing back to his pistol pocket with the 
other: “I’m better at short range. 
How are you fixed, old man ?” 

“D—n it! you ain’t going to pulla 
pop on me, are you ?” 

“ Sure,” said Allen; ‘‘and unless you 
let go of that old rattle-trap of a gun 
I'll blow your head off. “Quick!” and 
he made a threatening move. Kelly 
loosened his grip on the gun, and 
George laid it down in his own boat. 
As he did so he pulled his hand from 
behind him and presented a pint flask to 
Kelly. ae 

“Take a charge out of my short? 
range weapon, old man. It won't kill; 
it’s prime old stuff. Saved me from the 
Southern Hotel fire.” 

“Well, if you ain’t a h—I1 of a fellow! 
You and me ought to be friends,” and 
Kelly’s big paw closed on the extended 
bottle of old booze. “Here’s forgive 
and forget.” Then about a quarter of 
the bottle’s contents gurgled down his 
throat. 


fa “That’s better than killing a man, 
ain’t it?” asked Allen, as Kelly handed 
back the bottle. 

“Well, I should holler. 


That's bet- 
ter’n killing fifty men. I’d just like to 
know who you are.” 

“My name’s Allen.” 

“St. Louis ?” 

“¥e.” 

“Son of old Tom Allen, what used to 
own the Iron Mountain road ?” 

“Sure.” 
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“And a Democrat, I'll bet a hun- 
dred ?” 

“You can bet a thousand that I am.” 

“Darnéd if I didn’t know it as soon 
as I saw that bottle—Shake!” and the 
hands of the erstwhile belligerents met 
across the gunwales of their boats in 
hearty grips. 

“Now we are friends, ain’t we?” 
asked Allen. 

“Till death. Any one says we ain’t 
will git a fight,” was Kelly’s enthusi- 
astic reply. 

“T can shoot ducks here now, can’t 


‘of ?” 


“You can shoot anything, but this 
place ain’t a marker to the other lake. 
Come to shore and [ll hitch up and 
take ye right to the place and I'll help 
you kill a wagon-load.” 

From that day until old Pat Kelly 
was killed, Mr. Allen and he were warm 
friends, and often afterwards hunted 
together and had many a good laugh 
over their first introduction. About 
eight years ago, as Kelly was going 
home from Charleston, loaded to the 
guards with fighting whiskey, he 
stopped at a farm house along the road 
and undertook to run everybody off the 
place, when a woman, who was ironing 
at the time, struck him on the head 
with a “flat” —fracturing his skull, from 
which he died a few days later. 

St. Louis, Missouri. 








CONTENTMENT. 


BY DWIGHT SYLVESTER. 


AR’S little room fer choosin’, so fer ez I kin see, 
Atwixt- de days afore de Wah an’ de days ob ninety-tree. 
De grum’lin’ man look jes’ az glum, de joker laff az free, 
Ez ’fore dem Yankee sojers kem a-marchin’ tew de sea. 
Dey kin say de times am harder; 
Dey kin say de times am better; 
But dar’s pow’rful little diffence fur as dis ol’ coon kin see. 
For de 'taters jes’ ez mealy, 
An’ de possum jes’ ez juicy, 
Ez de day when my ol’ Massa rid away wid Gin’ral Lee. 


Dem big ol’ watermillyuns dat’s a-growin’ in de fiel’ 

Am jes’ ez sweet ez Massa’s dat we niggers uster steal; 

An’ de co’n bread wa’n’t no sweeter fum de ol’-time gritted meal 

In de days afore de sojers gaddered up dar swo’d an’ shiel’. 
Some folks ar’ allus kickin’, 
No matter how dar petted; 

Some nigger’s allus limpin’ wid er stone-bruise on dar heel. 
An’ dar oders allus ready 
Fer ter set dar feet a-knockin’, 

When de banjo strings am ringin’ tew de Ol’ Varginny Reel. 

Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 





A JUMBLE OF OLD BONES. 


The terrible storm of August, 1893, 
which submerged and swept the Sea 
Islands on the coast of Georgia and 
South Carolina, admonishes us that this 
was not the first deluge and cataclysm 
which has devastated that region. More 
than once, in pre-historic times, there 
occurred such overwhelming destruc- 
tion and calamity that the recent event 
can hardly be mentioned in comparison. 
Evidences of the same remain to this 
day, scattered broadcast over a wide ex- 
tent of country, in the shape of bones 
and fossils. 

Distributed throughout a tract which 
reaches from Eastern Florida to the 
State of North Carolina, and especially 
conspicuous along the South Carolina 
coast from Charleston to Beaufort, and 
extending from ten to fifty miles inland, 
there are vast beds of marl, overlaid 
by strata of phosphate rock and earth 
alternating, where remains of fish, rep- 
tiles and mollusks are found in great 
abundance. These are freely mingled 
with relics of sea mammals and land 
animals, of which some species were 
long ago extinct, and also with fossil 
wood, resin and other metamorphosed 
substances. The deposits are found not 
only on the main land but in the beds of 
rivers. Many of them are overlaid by 
ancient forests. As a rule they lie about 


eight feet under the surface in three 
parallel layers or strata, about a foot 
apart, with occasional out-croppings; 
though pockets have been struck at a 
depth of seventy feet while boring wells. 
A thick sub-stratum of pure green marl 
underlies the whole, though marl is fre- 
quently found with phosphate nodules 
imbedded. 

Very soon after the war, and most 
opportunely for the crippled finances of 
that section, the commercial value of 
these deposits was ascertained and they 
have proved an important and unfailing 
source of income ever since. Factories 
for the manufacture of fertilizers were at 
once established near Charleston on the 
Cooper and Ashley Rivers, and subse- 
quently at other points—the destruction 
of several of the latter being involved in 
the calamity of last August (even the 
bed-rock itself being torn from its posi- 
tion by the storm). 

The geological arrangement of these 
phosphate beds is peculiar, indicating 
exceptional phenomena. The “land 
rock,” as it is taxonomically designated, 
exists in rough manes or segregated no- 
dules distributed throughout the soil 
and earth, but in the river bottoms it is 
compacted into a pavement or reef from 
ten to twenty inches thick, and is taken 
out by steam dredges in two-ton blocks 
and afterwards broken into small lumps 
and ground by machinery. It is chem- 








ically treated as well in its final prepara- 
tion for the farmer’s use. River rock is 
darker than land rock, being of a dark 
gray or bluish black, while the latter is 
yellow or pale brown. The total area 
of deposit is estimated at two million 
acres in its littoral distribution and the 
deposit itself at ten million tons. Just 
imagine ten million tons of animal re- 
mains! Perhaps this is not the half. 
One is dazed by the contemplation of a 
cataclysm involving such a vast destruc- 
tion of life. 

At the New Orleans World’s Fair, in 
1884-5, the State of South Carolina dis- 
played a very comprehensive éxhibit of 
this phosphate industry, its products 
and appliances, including a collection of 
bones and fossils which had been ex- 
humed. Paleontologically, the latter 
was of great value. Consequently the 
following enumeration of the species 
shown will prove of interest to students. 
The list is my own, from a memorandum 
of specimens as they appeared in the 
cases, to-wit: 


Sharks’ teeth in great abundance and variety, 
some minute and others immense (measuring 
fully five inches in length); vertebrae and dental 
plates of sharks. 

Snouts and 
Xiphide. 

Teeth, ear bones and vertebr of whales. 

Vertebre, dental plates, fins and tails of sun- 
dry fishes—some of the fins showing the rays 
very distinctly. 

Flippers, bones, beaks, and shell plates of 
turtles. 

Alligators’ skulls and jaws, with teeth in posi- 
tion. 

Oysters, round clams, conches, periwinkles, 
barnacles, amonites, encionites, trigonia, and 
many other varieties of shell fish. 

Jaws of reptiles with teeth remaining in pro-’ 
cesses ; vertebrae of ditto. 

Ribs and shoulder blades of manatees. 

Teeth of elephants, mastodons, horses, hogs, 
bisons, tapirs, bears, mylodons, zeniglodons, 


skulls of swordfish and other 


megalosauri, and numerous diverse saurians. 
Bones of mastodons, including the thigh, pel- 

vic, neck and head bones, and spinal process, 
Leg bones of buffalo, horses and deer. 

' Deer horns, claws of animals, ribs, vertebrz 

with ‘spinal attachments, joints of thigh bones, 
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vertebral caps and facings, shoulder blades, parts 


of skulls, etc. Hoofs and foot bones. 

Tail of megatherium, bones of birds, coprolites 
or excrement of mammalia (very large). 

Fossil palmetto and other woods; fossil resin ; 
fragment of water-worn post-pliocene marl; a 
mass of coral with phosphate nodules imbedded. 

Here we find mingled together in one 
vast Golgotha an accumulation of or- 
ganic remains representative of several 
distinct geological periods, deposited, it 
would appear, during three successive 
catastrophes. The abundant remains of 
sundry domestic animals would seem to 
antedate the discovery of America by 
Columbus by a considerable epoch, 
since history makes no mention of any 
great flood occurring subsequently, and 
the question naturally occurs: How 
came all these diverse materials to be 
collected together in the same place? 
What was the inevitable attraction to- 
ward this littoral Aceldema? and What 
the sweeping calamity which involved 
them all in one common destruction, 
and from which there was no escape, 
either for birds that soar or fish that 
swim, or reptiles which love the mud 
and the lagoon, or for ponderous 
strength to battle mighty forces? -Who 
will unlock the mystery of the great 
catastrophe ? 

Geology informs us that once upon a 
time, during the early part of the Ceno- 
zoic age (in the period termed Tertiary), 
a mighty flood, from which there was 
no escape, submerged nearly the entire 
continent, in the same manner that it 
now sometimes deluges portions of the 
Mississippi Valley, and involved these 
innumerable heterogeneous creatures in 
one common fate. There must have 
been a redundance of animal life in 
that epoch. -Then did the overwhelm- 
ing downpour of rain beat the helpless 
fowls to the earth. It drowned out the 
amphibians and reptiles, the turtles, al- 
ligators, tapirs, manatees, megatheria, 
and nameless saurians which occupied 
the low-lying swamps and lagoons. And 
the mighty torrent which surged toward 
the sea bore upon its turbulent tide the 
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dead bodies of the animals which had 
been drowned in tre uplands and car- 
ried them coastward until a sudden sub- 
sidence of the waters left them floating 
among the carcasses which already pol- 
luted the lagoons and basins along the 
shore. Meanwhile, sharks and other 
rapacious fishes which had been at- 
tracted to the carnival of decaying flesh 
were impounded in the basins by the 
closing of the inlets from the ocean and 
the receding flood, and so miserably 
perished. 

Here in the still and stagnating wa- 
ters the processes of decomposition and 
sedimentary precipitation went steadily 
on, while the drift of other lesser floods 
which followed gradually covered them. 
Alluvium silt, vegetable mold and all 
kinds of organic matter accumulated, 
including the decayed parts of the car- 
casses, and finally filled up the lagoons; 
the water evaporated and ran off; the 
land was raised by alluvial deposits 
gradually transported from higher dis- 
tant regions; plants and trees germi- 
nated, grew and matured on the spot, 
and so by natural and intelligible pro- 
cesses the phosphate beds were formed. 
Portions of the bones and pachiderms 
did not decay, but became petrified and 
preserved, and in the end formed a 
superlative compost heap for which no 
better material could be contributed. 

These phosphate beds of the Atlantic 
Coast are, therefore, the records of the 
second great submergence of the conti- 
nent, the first having taken place during 
the first glacial period, according to 
scientific observation, at which time 
there was no animal life. The partial 
submergences or lesser floods which oc- 
curred subsequently added to the depth 
of the deposits, as well as to the assort- 
ment of animal remains, thus account- 
ing for the remains of extinct and ex- 
tant creatures being found together. 

It was during the primal great sub- 
mergence that a majority of long ex- 
tinct monstrosities disappeared —the 
plesiosaurus, the pterodactyl and the 
megatherium. The mastodon and his 
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contemporaries were swept away later. 
In the first the flux of the flood was 
toward the Atlantic; in the second to- 
ward the Arctic. There are deposits of 
bones and fossils on the Alaskan and 
Siberian coasts more stupendous than 
those on the coast of South Carolina. 

CHARLES HALLOCK. 

New Bern, North Carolina. 


Drumming of Ruffed Grouse. 


It is a matter for gratulation among 
naturalists that that much-discussed and 
much belied subject, the drumming of 
the ruffed grouse, has at last been 
cleared up and the result of careful ob- 
servation given to the public. That the 
statement of Mr. Blines in the Septem- 
ber issue of Sports AFIELD with refer- 
ence to this subject is correct, I can 
testify from having repeatedly witnessed 
the performance. 

In the fall of 1891 I was one of a party 
camped on the shore of Gole Lake, some 
twenty-five miles north of Peterborough, 
Ontario; and behind the tent, some 
dozen yards away, was heavy timber 
and brush, with here and there a big 
pine stump. On one of these, easily 
seen from the corner of the tent any 
moonlight night, a “partridge” held 
forth every evening during our stay, 
and by carefully creeping during his 
“play” and keeping still when he 
stopped, I several times got to within 
ten feet of him. His actions could not 
be better described than they have been 
by Mr. Blines. 

With all due respect to Mr. Coues 
and others, who have stated in their 
ornithological works that the sound is 
produced by beating the wings together 
or against a log, I must beg permission 
to say that they are mistaken. It is a 
matter of surprise to me that none of 
them thought of connecting the drum- 
ming of grouse and the drumming of 
snipe, as produced on similar principles. 
Had this idea occurred to any one, it 
would at once have given rise to mis- 
trust of the generally accepted log-beat- 
ing theory—seeing that with the snipe 
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the “drumming” is always produced 
whilst on the wing and at great eleva- 
tion. 
' I have never been fortunate enough 
to get a sight of a bittern while pro- 
ducing his “booming” or “bellowing” 
note; but I suspect that his vocal 
organs have not so much to do with it 
as is generally supposed. Indeed, it 
seems to me more than likely that this 
sound, too, is produced with the wings, 
much in the same manner as is the case 
with the ruffed grouse. 
FREDERIC A. WRATHALL. 


Denver, Colorado. 
sated lina 


NATURAL HISTORY SKETCHES. 


From away across the stormy Atlantic 
I am just in receipt of a copy of the 
Shooting Times and British Sportsman 
of London. It is pleasant to be thus re- 
membered by the sporting fraternity, 
and these little tokens of good-will go 
to show that we are all one people, even 
though three thousand miles of deep 
ocean intervenes between our lands. 
When one reads in the Sfortsman of the 
number of deer that are shot in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland, it naturally 
invites a spirit of curiosity, since it is 
remembered that those islands have 
been settled and in a condition of civili- 
zation by our ancestors, the Angles and 
Saxons, for a period of time extending 
back over fifteen centuries. But in 
England the extremes of society meet, 
and there it is that the rich land-owners 
have large estates where game preserves 
are maintained for the amusement of 
the favored of fortuue. The Sportsman 
tells of a noted hunter securing during 
a trip in Scotland a fine deer whose 
horns sported twenty tines. The paper 
is very, readable, and it contains many 
features that seem quite novel to its 
well-wishing cousins on this side of the 


big water. 


* 
* ok 


By way of variety and spice to the 
topic of the pheasant and its drum 
music, the same principle may be ob- 
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served in the actions of other birds. 
The night hawk, flying-forth in evening 
in quest of food, often amuses itself by 
rising to great heights and then darting 
downward to a certain distance, when it 
will perform a rapid curve and again 
rise. At the point of rising, the air 
passing swiftly through the outer feath- 
ers of the bird’s wings gives forth a 
peculiar sound resembling the harsh, 
subdued notes of some wind instrument. 
Notice, again, the common humming- 
bird as it alights upon some twig. You 
will hear a low, drumming noise as the 
bird slowly settles, and this noise is 
simply the rushing of the air through 
the tips of the wing feathers in escaping 
from the concave surface of the wings. 
As the pheasant itself lights, it produces 
a form of the very same thunder music 
it makes when drumming. 
* 
* * 

As sportsmen and those who are in- 
clined to the study of natural history 
are always interested in the game birds 
and animals of our country, I would say 
that the quail and squirrels of North- 
east Missouri seem to maintain their 
average numbers. Nuts and acorns are 
very plentiful this year, and as most all 
forest lands are private and protected, 
squirrels have a greater degree of safety 
than in other years. I have just re- 
turned from a pleasant carriage drive of 
three hundred miles through five coun- 
ties of this State, and as I made pretty 
close observations, I learned much in 
regard to the birds and animals. I saw 
many flocks of quail and, from the late- 
ness of the season in which quite young 
quail were observed, I judge that many 
second broods have been hatched. 
But, alas! few, very few prairie chickens 
are to be seen. A brood of a dozen 
little wild chicks used in a wheat 
stubble field on our place this summer, 
and beyond this one covey I have seen 
no other specimens of this excellent and 
at one time very numerous game bird. 
In my most enjoyable ride I went as a 
literary hunter, not even having for 
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company my favorite rifle. But my three 
weeks’ excursion in a carriage was brim- 
‘ful of pleasure. JASPER BINEs. 


The Cowbird Again. 


The question as to the habit of the 
cowbird depositing its eggs in the nests 
of other birds for the purpose of having 
them incubated, seems to be still un- 
settled. Allow me.to add a few words 
to what I have already written. Surely 
some one is mistaken in the matter, or 
they do not know the bird when seen. 
Here in the East they rarely assemble in 
large flocks during any time of the year, 
and during the breeding season it is rare 
to see more than ten or twelve together. 
Usually a male and five or six females 
are together. I have been a collector 
of birds’ eggs for quite a number of 
years and can speak with positive knowl- 
edge, that here they do noZt build nests, 
but do deposit their eggs in the nests of 
other birds—usually in the nests of 
birds smaller than themselves, such as 
vireos, warblers and sparrows; of this 
latter species the chipping sparrow is 
the one most imposed upon, also others 
of our small birds as the pewee, flycatch- 
er, indigo bird, American goldfinch and 
gnatcatchers suffer more or less; and I 
have never seen a nest of a bird the size 
of the robin, lark or blackbird that con- 
tained any eggs of the cowbird. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1891 a nest of the 
ruby-throated hummingbird was found 
at Medford (Mass.) which was nearly 
filled by an egg of the cowbird. Let 
us hear from others in the West and see 
if they have different habits out there. 

With respect to the drumming of the 
ruffed grouse, will you kindly allow me 
to thank the writers of Sports AFIELD 
for their articles on the drumming of 
this bird as they have corrected a false 
idea of mine and many others. 

S. R. INGERSOLL. 


KInDLY send us the names and ad- 
dresses of all your sportsmen and wheel- 
men friends, so that they too may make 
the acquaintance of Sports AFIELD. 
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Delights of Raven Nesting. 

As we reach a point where the valley 
narrows, a frowning crag overlooks the 
left bank of the river, and G. hardly 
needs to indicate it as the raven haunt 
which we are in search of. A moment 
later the pair of them come into view, 
soaring, perfectly quiet, above their 
fortress. Never had we seen the lordly 
bandits to greater advantage as we stop 
to admire the bold sweep of their flight, 
which no efforts of crow or rook can 
come up to. The wings were thrown 
well up, the quills widely separated, and 
the whole outline of the bird suggested 
a strung bow. The male bird would 
sometimes fold his wings and drop head- 
first like a stone, then, recovering him- 
self, mount again in a wide spiral with- 
out effort or motion of wings. The 
usual survey followed, and we agreed 
that it looked bad. There were two 
nests, one an old one with bleached 
sticks, the other close to it, much over- 
hung Above was a short, steep slope, 
then a sheer drop, except at one spot 
where a little gulley furnished the only 
possible mode of approach to the nests. 
The old nest was just to the left at the 
end of the gulley, the occupied one 
some five feet to the right of it. On 
closer inspection the outlook was not 
one whit better. Rose-root sedum 
showed its dry flowering stems of last 
year; a shrub of box at the foot of the 
crag had probably sprung from stem or 
root brought by the ravens years ago. 
The next move was to get up round the 
side of the rocks to the slope above the 
nest. The birds had disappeared alto- 
gether. The day had steadily become 
duller, and the snow-flakes fell thickly 
as the climber, securely roped, crept 
along a ledge to the gulley. From the 
end of the gulley it was a hard puil to 
get enough siding—the five feet had to 
be fought for inch by inch. Remarks 
and directions became inaudible, then 
came the signal to haul up. W. soon 
re-appeared, breathless, but richly laden 
with three fresh eggs.—/. H. Salter in 
the Natural History Journal (England). 





‘COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A Hint on Flash Lights. 
I. 

To the ambitious amateur who would 
go deeper into the mysteries of the 
dark-room than the mere producing of 
the photographic negative, the field of 
progression is large. Not only glory, 
but wealth—that sinecure of all invent- 
ors—awaits the fortunate discoverer of 
ways that are yet dark. 

The tyro might be led to think that 
the snapping of a shutter, the develop- 
ment of the plate, the printing and, as a 
result, the finished picture, are all there 
is in photography. Such is not the 
case. It is but the beginning of the 
end. 

Fame, wealth and an undying name 
await the discoverer of color photo- 
graphy. Many have declared the se- 
cret found; but it yet remains a secret. 
The rose‘can be re-produced by photo- 
graphy, until Dame Nature would have 
trouble in distinguishing her original 
offspring from the counterfeit, but for 
one thing—the colors have not been re- 
produced. 

Professor Lippman of France an- 
nounced the secret solved; but on in- 


vestigation it was found that he had 
made no improvement on methods 
known twenty-five years ago. Dr. M. 
Carey Lea of Philadelphia, it appears, 
comes nearer the desired result than any 
one heretofore. 

By taking several negatives through 
screens of the primary colors (and after- 
wards printing in inks of corresponding 
colors from photo-lithograph plates 
made from the different negatives) col- 
ored pictures have been made that come 
nearest to solving the color question. 
Instruments have been patented by 
which pictures taken from nature can be 
thrown on the lantern screen in colors. 

From his past record, it would not 
seem impossible for Edison to perfect 
his wonderfnl kinetograph (which liter- 
ally means moving photography) which, 
combined with the color microscope and 
stereoscope and last but not least a 
practical flying machine, will certainly 
add another to the World’s Wonders. 


* * * * 


Speaking of wonders, look at flash- 
light photography and think of the pos- 
sibilities to be obtained. And yet it’sa 
new thing; that is, new as applied to 
practical use. 

No longer is Dame Nature consulted 
in regard to weather in making por- 
traits, and even Old Sol is ignored in 
the printing processes—for the powerful 
light produced by burning pure mag- 
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nesium answers for one, while the elec- 
tric plant supplies the other. 

What an artificial age! Old Sol dis- 
counted and Fair Luna put to shame! 

As a tule, flash-light pictures can- be 
distinguished by their ghastliness and 
shadows. How to overcome these de- 
fects worry the artists. Well, one way 
would be to have the light so intense 
all about the sitter that the shadows 
would drown themselves. Another way 
and most practical: Insert. a mild 
screen between the sitter and the flash, 
thus diffusing the light and killing three 
birds with one stone—namely, ghastli- 
ness, shadows and blinkiness. 

* * * * 

Screens, by the way, hide a multitude 
of sins. Some screens are opaque and 
some transparent; and all have their 
particular field of usefulness. As ap- 
plied to photography, screens play an 
important part. They destroy display 
and diffuse the rays of light; and, as 
lightning is all important to obtain 
artistic results, so are screens all im- 
portant to lead to this result. 

One of the greatest modern artists 
credits his success to placing his sitters 
in diffused light—light mellowed by 
passing through screens of various col- 
ored glass or muslin; so that the ghast- 
liness and deep shadows of glaring light 
were overcome. 

Of course, screens can only be used 
indoors. Outside? What then? Well, 
at all times avoid a glaring light. Wait 
until Nature furnishes a screen to sub- 
due the actinic rays. Remember: An 
intense light and a glaring light are 
totally opposite one another for obtain- 
ing good results. Screen the glaring 
light; outspeed the intense light. Un- 
obscured sun’s rays, the electric light 
and flash lights are glaring; diffuse by 
means of screens. When screened 
these lights may be intense or mellow, 
owing to the diffusing. Overcome these 
conditions -by speeding or timing the 
shutter as the case may be. Intense 
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light (subdued) and lengthened ex- 
posure lead to the finest results. 
GrorGE C, SHARP. 
Mammoth Spring, Arkansas. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC REFLECTIONS. 


Summer has again come and gone. 
With it are associated many pleasant 
memories of travel in the woods, moun- 
tains, field and lane. The long cold 
nights and cheerless days of winter will 
soon be upon us; then comes the time 
to review the pleasantly spent days of 
the past summer and make our calcula- 
tions for the future. It is said that ex- 
pectation is better than realization. Pos- 
sibly that is what puts energy into the 
human brain, but yet realization is the 
pinnacle we seek. 

I have no doubt but that during the 
days of summer your camera was your 
constant companion and that success re- 
warded your efforts in the majority of 
instances. The time is drawing near 
when we may well employ ourselves in 
making prints and lantern. slides for our 
own gratification as well as for the ben- 
efit of those who were not so fortunate. 
Albums may be filled out and others 
made, and a few prints sent to far-away 
friends will revive almost forgotten asso- 
ciations. 

I can think of nothing that would be 
more pleasant than to have a circle of 
friends spend an occasional evening 
looking over your gems of Nature in 
her most beautiful moods. Every town 
of any size should also have its Camera 
Club with meetings several times a 
month, where the work of the members 
could be exhibited with a general ex- 
change of ideas. Much can be learned 
in this way that would be quite difficult 
to solve by one’s self. 

* 
oe 

Winter, with its ever-changing garb, 
will soon cover the mountain and field, 
giving us a-.new phase of light and 
shade. Let us not be: tardy but take 
every opportunity to go out and record 
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the beautiful scenes that abound on 
every hand. For many subjects snow 
gives that contrast that summer foliage 
cannot. Those who like to work on 
Natural History lines will find that this 
is the best time in the year to make 
photographs of wild animals. No doubt 
but that it will look quite uninviting to 
face the cold, but many will not care for 
that. It is not absolutely necessary to 
make excursions while a storm is in 
progress; for that would be a most un- 
favorable time, as all wild objects seek 
shelter in secluded places where they 
would be difficult to find and more so to 
take a photograph of. Warm sunshine 
a day or so after a storm would be a far 


better time. 
* ¥ * 


We are again passing through an ex- 
perimental stage with several new devel- 
oping agents, each one of which the 
different manufacturers desire to have 
become the standard developer. It may 
be possible that one or more may have 
some particular quality that is desirable, 
while they may all fall short of a con- 
servative estimate. Photographers have 
so often been offered a new developer 
that was promised to do the wonders 
but almost all have lacked two or more 
essential features. A plate not given 
the proper exposure can be only partial- 
ly developed, no matter what developer 
you may use. If you will turn back to 
Pyro and then follow each of the new 
developers which was offered, you will 
find that they were promised that one- 
half the exposure and one-half the de- 
veloper would do the work; then the 
next one offered the same or something 
a little better, so that if it had been 
one-fourth true a plate would not have 
dared to have seen light but could have 
been developed from a sitting in the 
dark. Amidol seems at this time to 
have the lead, but as yet it has not had 
sufficient time to show whether it will 
be one of the standard developers or not. 
Metol is another. With respect to this 
developer good authority appears to 


condemn it, if from no other cause than 
that it is a dangerous..substance and 
should be used very cautiously. "A 
slow plate of 16 sensitometer will, if 
given. proper exposure, make the ideal 
negative for fall and winter. 


* 
* * 


Among the Magazines. 


The Photographic Times for October 
has in Nos. 631 and 632 some articles 
of sterling merit, and should be read 
carefully. Pure chemicals are an abso- 
lute necessity in obtaining good results; 
therefore, be very careful in obtaining 
only the purest chemicals, especially 
when they comprise the bulk of the in- 
gredients as do sulphite and carbonate 
of sodium. Hyposulphite of sodium as 
a fixing agent for dry plates may be the 
cause of deterioration of negatives in 
case of insufficient washing, but as yet 
no other chemical has been found that 
would re-place it. A good article can 
be so easily obtained and at such a low 
cost that it does not pay to use it very 
often; rather re-place it with a fresh so- 
lution. 

Collodio and gelatino chloride print- 
ing papers have been so wonderfully 
improved in the last few years that the 
first users of such papers would scarcely 
recognize them. To-day they are 
abreast with the best of printing papers 
(carbon tissue excepted). To succeed 
best with these admirable papers, it be- 
hooves the photographer to peruse all 
matter pertaining to their manipulation 
and to acquaint himself personally with 
the paper. On pages 609 and 610 are 
two illustrations that deserve unreserved 
compliments. The first picture is es- 
pecially good and follows the lines I 
advocated in Sports AFIELD last year. 


Anthony's Photographic Bulletin for 
October 28 is, as usual, full of valuable 


and instructive reading. The article 
“The Use of Small Plates” is of vital 
importance to all who use them and es- 
pecially to the amateur. Ischromatic 
photography is the subject of an article 
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anent which considerable has been 
written of late, but-the working of such 
plates hds been pgincipally confined to 
those who Wish to re-produce from oil 


and water-coloréd paintings.. The com-. 
mon photographer fffight use them to a 


decided advantage for landscape photo- 
graphing, more especiaily during the 
autumn when the foliage presents so 
many hues that are not rendered with 
proper gradations with ordinary dry 
plates. 

The “Swing Back” is a neglected 
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Ls ~e 
part of almost every camera. It matters 


‘perpendicular poSition 


not what kind of a lens that is used, it 
has a part to perform that must not be 
ignored; Few photographers realize 
how essential it is to have the plate 
perpendicular. When the swing-back 
is not at the perpendicular, some of the 
scene must be out of focus. It would 







that. thewback “alWays assume a 
i no matter how 
adjusted. W. R. L. Dwyer. 


New Petersburgh, Ohio. 


FIRST SIGHT OF THE MOUNT OF THE HOLY CROSS. 


ce 


* 


That afternoon a mountain torrent’s: roar 
Banished the silence; springing from our way 
The gray deer, whistling, ceased his wanton play, 
And far above we marked an eagle soar. 
As the red day-god drowsy sank him lower 
The shadows slowly lengthened; on a spray 
In the dark growewabove a songster gay 


Carolled his vespers, yet 


galled no more 


Careless and reckless, but @itote of prayer 
Mellowed his song, and—Why I did not) know— 

A holy calm touched all things and the air 
Seemed cleansed by vapors heavenly; for lo! 

Where rose the lofty western mountains, there 
The Holy Cross lay, caryed in purest snow. 


II. 


The skiés,; the; vales,.the mountains prayed that night. 
Above the:snowy peaks a summer moon 
Swung from her censer pale long breaths of June, 
And. gold, \ clear jpoints of softest altar-light 
Lit in the. skies; from every pine-clad height 
An*evening bird crooned out a moaning tune, 
And over all the Cross, divinely hewn, 
Lay holy_on its altar green bedight. 
How long has twilight melted cut of day 
Low touched and lit by sunset streamers wild, 
And here—a prophecy—the silent snow 
Has decked the rugged range while Nature smiled 
And prayed and worshipped in the evening glow 
While bird-troops chanted vespers—Who can say? 


Denver, Colorado. 


Wiuiam H. Irwin. 
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THE EDITOR’S DAY DREAM, 





HE items that go to make up the 
daily routine of ye Editor's life are 
of a nature to allow small opportunity 
for indulging the soul in idle dreamings; 
but there are times when the cramped 
fingers shrink away from the busy pen- 
cil, and the tired eyes turn from the 
scattered pages: of paper, written and 
unwritten, and look afar through the 
hazy atmosphere of the Present to the 
brighter skies that canopied the Past. 
The grim, cafion-scarred walls of the 
Rockies dance and quiver momentarily ; 
then drift farther and farther away; 
while the broad foreground of prairie is 
lost and in ifs place lies a sheet of sun- 
lit water, with a barely noticeable ripple 
telling of its connection with a swelling 
sea beyond yonder barrier—lately the 
“backbone of the Continent,” but now a 
sandy spit of land shadowed by cloud- 
reaching palmettoes. 
There is not a suspicion of sea breeze 
in the air that rustles the exchanges on 
the table, no flavor of spicewood jungles 








nor the aroma of magnolia or azalea; 
yet, for the nonce, ye Editor is a boy 
again treading the leafy carpet of a 
South Carolinian forest, and the broad 
expanse of the shallow inlet is now only 
seen in little patches through the green 
woodland vistas, sparkling like dia- 
monds in emerald settings. It is early 
morn. The redbird’s whistle among the 
branches overhead corroborates the 
story told by the quivering dew-drops 
pendant from every leaf, and it needs 
not a glimpse of the shimmering sun, 
just rising from its bath in the Atlantic, 
to impress the observer with the earli- 
ness of the hour. The gaunt heron, 
standing mid-leg deep in the miniature 
surf, is still awaiting the first fruits of 
his day’s harvest; the squirrels have but 
fairly begun their breakfast on the half- 
ripened nuts; and the wild turkeys—for 
there were wild turkeys in those days— 
are down from the branches that sup- 
ported them during the night that has 
past, foraging among the fallen leaves 
for any one of the thousand items that 
go to make up their bill-of-fare. 

In the midst of a bushy clump beside 
a fallen tree, ye Editor has found himself 
a cosy retreat from which he can watch, 
unseen, the forest around him. Across 
his knees lies his trusty Joe Manton—a 
weapon of repute, forsooth, though it 
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hath not “all the modern improve- 
ments” and “fodders” at the muzzle 
like an ordinary musket or blunderbus. 
That it will shoot, attest ye turkey 
feathers scattered around the spot where 
yester eve an old hen and two of her 
half-grown brood fluttered out their 
lives, stricken down at the double re- 
port; bear evidence hundreds of squir- 
rels and the bushels of water-fowl, wood- 
cock, snipe and quail that had stopped 
their winging at the old gun’s call. 
And this morning it is to add to the list 
of ‘its victims. 

“Konk, konk, konk!” Was it on 
turkey-bone or cane-joint that the note 
_ was produced? Twenty years is a long 
time to remember such trifles and the 
best of memories will fail at times. 
“Peep, peep, peep!” Ah, there is no 
doubt of the origin of this sound! Call 
again; but very softly. Now, silence. 

See! There is a stir in the leaves of 
yonder thicket. Press back the triggers 
lest the click of the cocking hammers 
frighten the game. A grape tendril 
hinders the gun-barrels as they are 
brought to a level; carefully it is 
brushed aside. Very, very carefully a 
sight is taken at the two young gob- 
blers, now standing side by side in the 
open. How easy it would be to pot 
them both at a single shot—but then 
that would be the rankest of murder. 
Up, then! Let them get fairly on the 
wing. Give them a chance for their 
lives. 

Co-incidental with the report of the 
first barrel, there is a glimpse of flying 
feathers and a dark object whirling 
earthward, but the smoke of the second 
discharge blinds ye Editor momentarily ; 
and when it clears— Behold! In the 
distance looms the rugged summit of 
Long’s Peak; the smelter chimneys by 
the sandy Platte are sending forth their 
volumes of sable smoke; while the 
echoes of the double shot have changed 
to the reverberating rumble of an elec- 
tric car. Alas, for the dead Past, the 
more bitterly regretted as time speeds 
along. Alas and alack that we are en- 
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dowed with the power of memory; for, 
without this doubtful blessing, the joys 
of the present would not suffer in com- 
parison with those of a time that can 
never return. 





NINETEEN-CALIBRE ARMY RIFLES 





The4dong-wished-for day when war is 
to be robbed of its terrors would seem 
to be nigh at hand, if one might base 
such a belief upon the recent decrease in 
calibre of the small arms intended for 
use by the armies of the world; but un- 
fortunately, in this case at least, appear- 
ances are very deceiving. The 50 cali- 
bres adopted when the breech-loading 
musket first came in use, were never so 
effective in range or penetration as the 
45-70s that succeeded them; and the 
lately invented military arms have ap- 
parently gained in effectiveness in the 
same ratio as their calibres have de- 
creased. However, it would be folly to 
expect that the process of reducing cali- 
bres could be followed ad infinitum with 
good results, and it is therefore a surprise 
to many to learn that the experts of the 
Navy Department have recently adopted 
a .236 bore for the new magazine rifle 
to be used in that branch of the service. 

For years the drift has been towards 
lighter calibres—France having taken 
the initiatory step by adopting the Lebel 
.315 bore and Austria and one or two 
other countries following her lead with 
the Mannlicher of precisely the same 
calibre. This was a radical departure , 
from the old European standard of .433 
as well as from our own 45—or, to be 
more exact, .457. Later on England 
changed to the Lee-Metford of .303 
bore; the Mauser of .301 being the next 
step in the declining scale. The United 
States then settled upon the 30 calibre 
as the most suitable size; but before the 
first installments of Krag—Jorgensen 
rifles have been issued to our troops we 
find ourselves far behind the march of 
progress.—Switzerland almost immedi- 
ately afterwards adopting a .296, while 
the decrease in calibre was not allowed 
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to stop here, as recent events have dem- 
onstrated. Italy, Roumania and Hol- 
land are now arming themselves with 
rifles of .256 bore (all of the Mannlicher 
type) shooting hard lead bullets with 
nickeled steel envelopes, the projectiles 
being cylindrical with ogival heads. 
Brazil has a .296 bore Mannlicher; 
Spain, a .276 Mauser; and recently, 
after an exhaustive test of six different 
rifles (ranging in bore from .256 to .301 
inch), the Chilian commissioners have 
suggested that a .197 calibre would be 
an effective one and have only adopted 
a.275 until the lighter arm shall be per- 
fected and presented for inspection. 

Such being the verdict arrived at, 
after carefully weighing all available 
testimony, by a board of civil and mili- 
tary officers who were certainly not pre- 
disposed by experience or early educa- 
tion in favor of small calibres, it would 
certainly appear possible that the popu- 
lar bore for military rifles may, in’ the 
next few years, fall below the very small- 
est at present used for short-range target 
practice. Of course the cartridges used 
in actual warfare will contain a prodigi- 
ous amount of explosive as compared 
with that confined within the 22-calibre 
shells of our “cat and sparrow rifles’; 
but it will be a long time before the old 
fogies who participated in the late “scrap” 
between the States will have grown ac- 
customed to the idea of shooting steel- 
coated “slate pencils” at an enemy or 
carrying an arm so small in bore that an 
old-fashioned musket cap would effectu- 
ally protect the muzzle in a heavy rain, 
with a considerable margin of “cap 
metal” to spare. 


2 





TuE Western Kennel Club Company 
of this city, which is to succeed the late 
Continental Kennel Club, has just been 
incorporated. Its primary objects are 
to further the best interests of Western 
breeders, to foster the public interest in 
fine dogs and to hold a strictly high- 
grade, well-conducted bench show in 
Denver—presumably in April of each 
year. 


SOME CYCLING PHILOSOPHY. 





With the growth of cycling in popu- 
larity, the journals devoted, wholly or in 
part, to the advancement of this sport 
have found their greatest difficulty to 
lie less in securing a sufficiency of mat- 
ter for publication than in selecting 
from the supply at hand such as might 
be best calculated to interest the great 
mass of readers. Cycle clubs have 
sprung up in every nook and corner of 
our country, and each has its crack 
riders, satiated with locally-earned glory 
and eager for victories in broader fields. 
Every day sees records threatened at 
points where the whirring wheel was 
itself practically unknown a year or two 
ago; and the list of champions has 
grown like unto the genealogical record 
of the Smith family. To enumerate 
them all would be a task of no little 
difficulty; to record their every trial 
on the road or track, with those of their 
innumerable emulators, would entail an 
endless strain on the endurance of cy- 
cling journalists and the forbearance of 
their subscribers. When Zimmerman 
or Wheeler wins a race or breaks a 
limb, the world is anxious for the par- 
ticulars; but when the new track at 
Wayback, Georgia, witnesses its trial 
races, or Bill Squedunk’s record from 
Codfish Point to the Red Meeting- 
House has been lowered by some ener- 
getic New Englander, it is useless to 
count on an overplus of enthusiasm 
from the cyclists of Chicago or Southern 
California. They read the announce- 
ments as they read the legal advertise- 
ments in the daily papers, and with 
about as much interest—the majority of 
them begrudging the space that might 
well be devoted to matters of more gen- 
eral interest, and they may well be held 
blameless in mildly wondering if it was 
for this and this alone that they en- 
dowed the editor with their regular pro 
rata (exclusively in advance). 


<> 
—_ 





NEVER before has Western coursing 
had so flattering a prospect as now. 
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A THANKSGIVING REVERIE. 


The ice has formed over the bays 
that indent the shores of Panguitch 
Lake, but away out in the open water 
greenheads and teal are disporting. 
Here and ‘here are little fishing boats; 
for this is the trout-fishers’ harvest time. 
Team after team starts each week for 
the northern settlements, with its load 
of trout, of venison, of grouse, of ducks. 
The hill-sides, treeless save for the 
‘quaking aspens of the cafions and for 
the pines that crown their summits, are 
covered with snow and the ponderous 
footprint of the mountain-lion crosses 
the sharply cleft track of the deer. 
Anon from the lake comes the muffled 
roar of a gun and from the upland 
cover the cruel crack of a rifle. The 
destructive element in man is running 
riot and the game that for months has 
dwe!t in comparative safety now knows 
no safe retreat. 

Yes; I amas bad as any of them. I 
mean, the pot-hunters—though I try to 
quiet my conscience with a vain delu- 
sion that I am working in the interest of 
science or that a fat yearling would be 
a great boon to my landlady, whose 
store of salt meat is none of the freshest. 
So here I find myself alone on this 
Thanksgiving Eve; alone, in a little 
cabin beneath the pines, somewhere be- 
tween the Mammoth and Panguitch 
Lake. 

There is a roaring fat-pine fire in the 
chimney place. My blankets are on 
the floor and presently I will wrap my- 
self in them and lie down to pleasant 
dreams. There is, stretched upon the 
wall, the skin of a mountain lion and 
near it the hindquarters and saddle of a 
three-year-old buck. The cheerful blaze 
lights up each nook and cranny and I 
light my pipe and settle myself for one 
of those spontaneous experiences where 
Reason is lost and Memory and Imagina- 
tion are merged “in delightful phantasy. 
The wind moans through the pine 
boughs and the loose snow drifts be- 
tween the unchinked logs. From afar 


‘thrilling than 
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comes the deep roar of the monarch of 
the mountains and; mingled with it, is 
the shriller shriek of the coyote. 

What care I? It is good to sit here 
in the solitude and laugh at the phan- 
toms of the night. The smoke wreath 
rolls toward the chimney. In its grey 
I see the broad prairies in the mists of 
early morning or after the sun has gone 
to rest. Listen! Yes; ‘tis the whirr of 
some belated chicken that has dined in 
the stubble or among the bare stalks of 
the sunflowers and now seeks his com- 
rades near the hedge-row or down in 
the fence corner. See old Spot catch a 
scent; watch him stiffen to the point. 

« Almost dark, old fellow. But we'll 
try him a round just for luck.”. Whirr! 
Whirr! Bang! Bang! “Fetch.” A 
beauty and the last for the day. 

Again the scene shifts and, among 
the bleak Wind River Mountains, I lie 
out beneath the starry heavens, awaiting 
the morning and that gigantic elk whose 
form has for two days stood against the 
clear blue sky as I saw him on the hill- 
top just ahead. Suddenly, I am trans- 
ported to some Mexican glade and in 
another twinkling to the chestnut groves 
of the old Nutmeg State. I know that 
the fire is burning low; that ashes are 
taking the place of glowing embers; 
that the cold of winter is about me; but 
I am too lazy to stir. Let me fill an- 
other pipe and then calculate how much 
time and money and how many golden 
opportunities I have wasted in the past 
decade by this over-ruling passion for 
hunting. Well, nothing has been wast- 
ed that I would recall if I had the 
chance. And I believe there is not a 
brother sportsman, looking back over a 
life much longer, more varied, more 
mine, who would part 
with a single one of his experiences 
with rod and gun. No, indeed; for it 
is in our twilight reveries that we fully 
realize “All times are good when old.” 

SHOSHONE. 


> 





WE desire a wide-awake canvasser in 
every city and town. Write for primer. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 


Camp-Fires oF A NaTuRALIST: Being 
the story of fourteen expeditions after 
North American mammals, from field 
notes of Lewis Lindsay Dyche, A. M., 
M. S., Professor of Zoology and Cu- 
rator of Birds and Mammals in the 
Kansas State University. By Clar- 
ence E. Edwords. Illustrated. 1893. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

This is a book which should be read 
by every true sportsman and still more 
by every true naturalist. It has about 
it an original personality. It is not a 
record alone of exciting incidents of the 
chase, nor is it a collection of dry facts 
of natural history; but exciting inci- 
dents are not wanting and facts of 
Natural History are so interwoven with 
these as to be of interest to the most in- 
veterate game slayer. There is about it 
the odor of the pine woods. As we 
read it we smell the smell of fallen 
leaves and hear the tinkle, tinkle of the 
mountain stream and the swish, swash 
of the breeze-swept lake waves. The 
pungency of the camp-fire smoke assails 
our nostrils and as in imagination we 
retire to our sleeping bag we hear the 
who-—oo-o0 of the great horned owl 
from the thick woods around us and the 
unearthly cry of the loon from the near- 
by lake. 

On reading the concluding chapter 
we experience the pleasures of anticipa- 
tion; for we find the following para- 
graph: ‘Other camp-fires will glow in 
the deepest wilds of British Columbian 
mountains, while the naturalist will seek 
rare and almost extinct species of that 
region. Far-off Alaska and even Green- 
land will be called upon to give up 
tributes of musk-ox and polar bear; 
while Mexico and the Gulf Coast will 
be drawn upon for phases of animal life 
peculiar to those sections.” We wish 
Professor Dyche every success in his 
future undertakings in the cause of 
science and shall look forward impa- 
tiently through the intervening years for 
the appearance of his next book. We 


cannot refrain from expressing a hope, 
though, that in his succeeding works of 
this kind the naturalist may be able to 
find time to write of his achievements 
himself. A book of this kind always 
seems to us to have more “snap” or 
vigor or freshness when written in the 
first person than when written in the 
third. 


—_—___<>—__—_— = 


KNIGHTS OF THE PICK AND PACK. 

In drifting through the mountains, 
seeking the haunts of the deer and 
grizzly, the sportsman is continually 
stumbling upon evidences that he is 
threading pathways already traversed 
by hunters bearing picks instead of 
Winchesters, but, for all that, none the 
less ardent in following the object of 
their pursuit. Prospectors have visited 
every hillside and gulch where by any 
possibility the precious metals might be 
found, and, perpetually on the move, the 
same locality is visited by different par- 
ties time and again—each new-comer 
distrustful of the skill and judgment of 
those that preceded him, and determined 
to solve the problem by his own meth- 
ods before going farther. If it requires 
days, or even weeks, to establish the 
value or worthlessness of the indications 
found, the true prospector never be- 
grudges the time or toil. There are 
brighter days ahead to cheer him with 
their glistening promise; golden fields 
where he shall reap a reward for his 
lost labor. 

But it would be sheer injustice to say 
that the prospector is prompted by mer- 
cenary motives alone to follow such an 
arduous calling with its attendant ex- 
posures and hardships. In the majority 
of cases it is the life itself with which he 
is enamored; and if chance should be- 
stow a fortune upon him to-day, the al- 
lurements of civilized life could never 
wean him from yearning after the old 
times when, the red-shirted proprietor 
of a shuffling burro, he wandered 
wherever his fancy listed—as much a 
part and parcel of the scenery around 
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him as the eagle that swooped above 
his head or the mountain wolf that 
skurried away at his approach. There 
is a wild strain in human nature which, 
once indulged, may never be denied, and 
to the fact of its existence much can be 
credited. It is the nervous force that 
renders possible the perpetuity of hu- 
man institutions and human happiness. 
Without its aid the New World would 
have never been discovered, conquered, 
civilized. It was this, more than the 
hopes of any worldly gain, that prompt- 
ed the wanderings of the trans-Missis- 
sippi pioneers, that recruited the ranks 
of the trapping brigades and gathered 
converts to the tabernacle that the Mor- 
mons reared in the wilderness. It has 
led to the opening of every farming and 
grazing district in the West, anc to-day 
its presence is as plainly manifest as at 
any time in the past, prompting the 
brotherhood of the pick and shovel in 
their quest for the hoarded wealth of the 
mountains. 


—~— 


BIRCH-BARK ESSAYS. 


ITI. 
THAT OLD CANOE. 


One July afternoon I wandered about 
the headwaters of a mountain lake, 
where I had not been for many years. 
Every summer since boyhood my long- 
ing fancy had brought me to the lovely 
spot. Each season Memory brightened 
the picturethat she painted, until I would 
fain believe that no other so charming a 
place could be found upon the face of 
the land. 

Well I remembered the river where 
the trout loved to hide; the river that 
came down from its fountain in the hills, 
tumbling through the narrow gorge 
walled by stately hemlocks, until the re- 
ceding of its rugged banks left it recom 
to widen and loiter, ere it lost itself in 
the placid waters of the lake. I remem- 
bered every bend and rock and eddy; 
aye, and the thickets on the bank where, 
beneath rose and long-feathered cleta- 
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atis, the grouse concealed her downy 
brood. Then there was the gnarled and 
naked pine, where the hawk had her 
nest and where her tyrant lord kept sen- 
tinel watch for luckless rabbit, squirrel 
or unwary chicken. 

But most of all did I love to dream 
about the little sandspit that jutted out 
between the river and the lake. There, 
at the foot of the bluff, in a spruce grove 
I made my first camp. I am better 
versed now in woodcraft and my rude 
shanty would at least be waterproof; 
but I would gladly exchange all my 
knowledge and experience for one night 
of such rest as I knewin that hut, where 
the rain dripped upon my blankets and 
where the weird cry of the loon mingled 
with the howling of the storm. 

What mattered it then if my biscuit 
were sinkers, my trout burnt, my squir- 
rels underdone? A healthy appetite al- 
lowed a normal taste not the slightest 
room for complaint. What matter if I 
had not the latest Smithsonian reports 
and a camera with all modern improve- 
ments? The great book of Nature was 
an open page before me and my eyes 
made pictures that have not yet grown 
dim. What matter if my gun was an 
old muzzle-loader and worms were my 
bait? The ardor of youth more than 
compensated for a lack of those luxuries 
that more mature years have made a 
necessity. 

Robinson Crusoe in his island world 
had not a greater sense of absolute pos- 
session than had I. No embryonic 
Humboldt, Miller or Huxley ever rev- 
elled in the mysteries of creation with 
more loving zeal; no Tintoretto ever 
caught more glowing charms from the 
setting sun and; in the inspiration of 
the hour, the word paintings of Jean Paul 
or of Ruskin were but prose to my 
hyper-zsthetic emotions. 

From the time when I took my morn- 
ing plunge until I sat nodding by the 
twilight fire, every moment was one 
of unalloyed pleasure. Each day’s ex- 
plorations extended farther than did 
those of its predecessor and at length I 
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determined that things aquatic were no 
less conquerable than were terrestrial 
fields. Somewhere I had read of the 
Indian canoe fashioned from a hollow 
log and I became an imitator of the 
dusky aborigine. Days of toil and 
nights of planning followed. Away up 
_ the stream with fire and hatchet I worked 
and the chatter of the squirrel and the 
cry of the jay mingled with the echoes 
of the blows returned by the distant 
cliffs. 

Victory! Over the mosses and through 
the sedges to the sandy margin of the 
river I had dragged my handiwork and 
now she floated and I, her author and 
master, was her only guide. No longer 
did the ducks enjoy a quiet swim in the 
middle of the lake; no longer were the 
black bass safe from the allurements of 
my bait. The pond lilies were mine and 
so were the wonderful alge that decked 
the stagnant pools and marshes sur- 
rounding my inland sea. The little 


craft became to me a companion—the 
fore-runner of the dog and gun of later 


years. She seemed to feel my will and 
to enjoy with mea siesta on the placid 
waters in a mid-summer afternoon or 
the tempestuous glories of a midnight 
storm. 

The summer ended. For the last 
time I prepared my solitary breakfast. 
The trophies of the season were packed 
and I was ready to depart. My old 
canoe must be left behind, but it should 
not be desecrated. Silently, sadly, I 
pacdled up-stream to the identical spot 
where, a short month before, my pet 
sprung into being. Her prow was 
turned in among the brakes and soft 
mosses were her resting place. Behind, 
the picturesque cat-tails hid her from 
any inquisitive eye. She was safe and 
in another year we would again be to- 
gether. 

One year passed; another and an- 
other. Thousands of miles extended 
away to the east over mountain and 
plain and separated me from the boat of 
my boyhood. But I knew that afar off 
it was awaiting its owner and was eager 
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for the hour when once again it should 
bear me upon that lake whose waters , 
gushed from the fountain of perpetual 
youth. One evening in an art salon in 
San Francisco my eye rested upon a 
scene similar to the one that I saw on 
the August morning of years ago; but 
where I had left my canoe was now a 
water-logged, moss-grown wreck and 
perched upon its stern with a back- 
ground of picturesque cat-tails was a 
blue heron. And I passed on; yet the 
picture haunted me as- might a phan- 
tasm of the night when I beheld a loving 
friend fast in the arms of death and, 
waking, wondered which were real—the 
dreaming or. the conscious hours. How 
slowly dragged the hours, though the 
Overland Flyer was taking me eastward 
as fast as steam made possible. What 
cared I for the White City or for 
I was going back to the 
camp of boyhood, to renew my youth 
like the eagle. 

I had left the railroad station and was 
looking for the trail along which I had 
travelled twenty years before. It had 
disappeared and in its place was -a 
macadamized highway. On the erst- 
while sandspit, where once the spruces 
waved, was a mammoth summer hotel; 
the shores were dotted with tents and 
the sound of the mandolin and the 
shriek of the school-girl vocalist had 
frightened the hermit thrush and the 
fox-sparrow across the Canadian line. 
There were tennis courts and bowling 
alleys and rustic arbors constructed of 
wood brought from Oregon; as though 
Dame Nature’s New, England wardrobe 
were not sufficiently stylish for the na- 
bobs of 1893. Silently, sadly J. wan- 
dered behind the stables and the serv- 
ants’ quarters to find one familiar ob- 
ject—my creation, my friend. A brown 
splinter and a heap of red mould 
marked the resting place of my old 
canoe. WALTER M. WOLFE. 

Provo, Utah. 


Our leading wheel makers all antici- 
pate good business during 1894. 





THE ORIGINAL DOG. 


HERE must, if we believe the conventional- 

ities of speech, have been something very pe- 
culiar about the original dog ; but, outside of this, 
the origin of the dog is lost in obscurity.  Scien- 
tists continue to theorize upon the subject for our 
benefit, but we remain unconvinced, and we are 
compelled to satisfy ourselves with the very gen- 
eral assumption that when the dog first became 


a dog it possessed the form of a sheepdog of some 


sortorother. In the most remote and uncivilized 
corners of the universe the aboriginal canine al- 
ways bears some points of resemblance to the 
sheepdog of to-day, although it must be allowed 
that the variations of size, coloring and general as- 
pect are very pronounced. Yet for ali that the 
sheepdog type remains and it must be freely conced- 
ed that Buffon was not very wide of the mark when 
he put down the shepherd’s dog as the original 
stock from which our endless breeds have sprung. 
In his shepherd dog he had an original type; he 
traced its origin again to the commingling of four 
other types all of similar nature and form, and 
which contained amongst themselves the leading 
characteristics which have made the dog in general 
useful to man. These four were the Iceland, Lap- 
land, Siberian and wolf dogs, and to a large ex- 
tent these dogs must have maintained their orig- 
inal aspects, even from time immemorial, to the 
present day ; and itis only to be reasonably main- 
tained that the nineteenth-century collie is prob- 
ably the highest grade of dog that exists. Even 
collies, as far as color goes, have in the last century 
been bred to a quite new standard, whilst their 
height has also greatly increased, although a dog 
of similar lines is common to the Italian high- 
lands, but runs to a much greater size. ‘‘I be- 
lieve,” says our good friend ‘‘ Moorman”’ in a late 
issue of the English Stock-Keeper, ‘‘ that in trac- 
ing the descent of dogs far too much stress has 


been laid upon their ancient names, because in 
earlier times it was not the breed of a dog which 
wes betokened by his name, but rather the 
quarry he was used to pursue which gave him the 
title he is recorded by. Dogs of precisely similar 
breed were used to protect our ancestors’ hearths 
and homes, to guard their sheep and to hunt the 
deer, the wolf and the wild swine. Hence it 
comes about that in tracing back breeds of dogs 
you come to a point where you find a common 
type of dog doing duty as ancestor for breeds 
vastly different a generation or two subsequent 
to the arrival at confusion. I have no doubt it 
would be hailed in many quarters as flat blas- 
phemy (the canine sort) to doubt the ancient line- 
age of the Irish wolf-hound ; but there is no 
doubt that the wolf dog of Buffon and of our 
forefathers who pre-deceased him was the original 
stock of what we know to-day as the Pomeranian. 
The dog is so susceptible to climatic influences, 
so impressible whilst breeding, and its type so fu- 
gitive when inbred, that the multiplication of 
breeds from one source is not by any means so 
unlikely as at the first glance would seem—par- 
ticularly when we bear in mind how facile it is 
in the reproduction of structural faults. More- 
over, it is notorious that dogs which go wild and 
breed wild soon run back to something akin to 
the four original types which Buffon concentrated 
in his shepherd dog. : 

‘*Old Roman writers classed dogs as swift, wise, 
and pugnacious; whilst the Greeks only name 
the two latter ; and we know from ancient mon- 
uments that the only two types were what we 
have named the Albanian and the Molossian. 
That the latter have degenerated from ancient 
description and figure I can testify from ocular 
evidence, and I am sure that the dog which Diana 
is supposed to have presented to Procris was a 
long way superior to the snarling, treacherous 
brutes which the Albanians of to-day affect. 
The Molossian, originating in a district of Epirus, 
must indeed have been a mighty beast, since we 
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read that Alexander the Great pitted one of two 
sent him on his march to India against an elephant 
and that it [the dog, not the elephant], opening 
the attack with his body all bristling with horrid 
hair and a roar like thunder, vanquished the 
pachyderm and pleased Alexander. These dogs, 
by the way, owed their existence to the brazen 
dog forged by Vulcan for Jupiter. 

‘* All of these ancients had their dogs of war, 
and letting loose the same was not the proverbial 
affair it is to-day, and we in Britain had our full 
share of them. What their particular tactics 
were is not vouchsafed, but apparently their duty 
in the case of single combats, more frequent in 
those days, was to harass the enemy in the rear. 
Not a pleasing sensation for the one harassed, one 
might venture to suggest. It is curious to note 
the latter-day experiments of introducing dogs 
into the martial service as aids to sentries. From 
these war dogs we come back again to Buffon, be- 
cause I think there is little doubt but that the pro- 
genitorsof the Great Dane must have been of the 
general type of these war dogs, and Buffon, hav- 
ing got his original type, looks to a cross between 
that and the large Danish dog to produce the 
Irish greyhound or wolf-hound (not to be con. 
founded, mark you, with the wolf-dog). This 
idea of the fanciful Frenchman appears fraught 
with feasibility; as also his tracing of the descent of 
the greyhound to the same source. The Great 
Danes of the past were of a light fawn color, and 
then subsequently were frequently brindled or 
patched with a darker fawn hue. No less an au- 
thority than Aristotle makes them of identical 
breed with the smoother varieties of Molossian 
dogs ; so that it might be that the transfer of one 
of the northern breeds of Buffon to warmer and 
much more southern latitudes produced the 
Epirote dog, and, his fame getting abroad, he came 
north again, mingled his type with the shepherd 
dog and—and there you are. Moreover, to hark 
back, the domina. t spirit of a people exercises a 
wonderful influence on the dog, so much so that 
the dog in his infinite variety of form as he exists 
to-day, not only in the British Isles (dogland 
facile prinveps) but throughout the world, is no 
longer an independent creature. Its develop- 
ment is so bound up with man, and that this is 
so the absolute non-existence anywhere of a race 
of dogs gdne wild proves, whilst the opportunities 
for such are as frequent as apples in Devonshire. 
A clever writer back in the thirties or forties 
sought to show that most of present breeds are 
due to structural accidents of birth, such progeny 
being capable of re-producing themselves in their 
accidental form, and so constituting a breed, as 
distinguished from mere varieties of a breed, 
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which in their progeny would hark back to the 
original type. This is borne out in the case of 
the bobtailed sheepdog; but whether the same 
treatment would bear kindred results as in the 
case of the poacher who disguised his greyhound 
by cropping its ears and docking its tail is doubt- 
ful. The squire asked the poacher’s son what 
manner of beast the disguised dog was. ‘He 
used to bea grey’ound,’ said the boy, ‘and we 
called ’ee Fly ; but now we calls ’un Lion, and 
he be a maishtiff.’ 

‘*Carnarvonshire appears to have been the 
nursery of some of the best of some of our earlier 
sheepdogs, and that they were appreciated is shown 
by the fact that in the time of that august per- 
sonage Hywell Dda a properly-trained dog was 
valued at sixty denari; whereas a simple house- 
dog only fetched four—the difference between 
the then valne of an ox and a sheep. In the 
Orkney Islands sheepdogs used to be employed to 
seare birds from the newly-sown corn field. 
Whether this is still the case I am at this writing 
unaware.’ 

MepeenEn OS EA 


An Interesting Query. 


Do you know of any sporting goods house which 
manufactures, or keeps for sale, a contrivance for 
the protection of dogs’ feet from the ubiquitous 
sand burr? These pests grow so luxuriantly in 
the bottom lands of this vicinity as to render 
hunting in stubble orcorn-fields very disagreeable, 
if not impossible. A leather boot of light weight 
lacing comfortably and with a sole [raw-hide?] 
fitting the contour of the foot, made in sets of 
four, would fill a long felt want. 

Hastings, Neb. BEDFORD BROWN. 


{In Ireland it used to be a custom to fit out certain 
packs of hounds, used for deer coursing in the moun- 
tains (where the ground is of a flinty, trying nature) with 
such a boot as you describe. You might try Henry C. 
Squires, 178 Broadway, New York City.—Ep.] 


— 
oe 





A Prominent Fixture. 

The second annual bench show of the City of 
the Straits Kennel Club will be held at the Audi- © 
torium in Detroit, February 14, 15, 16 and 17, 
1894, under A. K. C. rules. We wonld like to 
hear from breeders and handlers that may have 
suggestions to make, as we wish to prepare the 
premium list as soon as possible. There will be 
classes for all breeds, the same as at the last 
show, with puppies’ classes added. The regular 
list will show fully as much money as in ’93 and, 
if possible, will be larger; while our list of cash 
specials, cups and trophies will excell. 

Guy D. Wetton, Secretary. 

Detroit, Michigan. 





SPORTS 
THE GOODLAND MEET. 


The inaugural meeting of the Kenmore Cours- 
ing Club, held at Goodland, Kansas, October 17 
and following days, was a most pronounced suc- 
cess—a result due in great part to the exertions 
of that veteran courser Dr. Q. Van Hummell, 
aided by the hearty co-operation of the citizens of 
Goodland. The people of Goodland are very 
hospitable ; in proof of which they tendered the 
visiting coursers a reception and banquet in the 
Opera House, followed by a ball later in the 
evening. The country around Goodland affords 
an ideal coursing ‘ground and the jack-rabbits are 
plentiful. In all probability, both the Kenmore 
and American Coursing Clubs will have their fu- 
ture meetings in the vicinity. 

The coursers present included A. C. Lowe of 
Lawrence, Kansas, D. C. Luse of Great Bend, 
Doctor Van Hummell of Indianapolis, Dr. G. 
Irwin Royce of Topeka, the Goodland Kennel, 
the Maybrook Kennel, Mr. J. Herbert Watson 
(Brooklyn Kennels) and St. Patrick and Scout’s 
Rest Kennels of Colorado. J. H. Le Moyne of 
Denver sent down a good representative in Lord 
Clifton, but owing to his handler not putting in 
an appearance, the dog was not entered. The 
meeting was judged by E. H. Mulcaster of Fox 
Lake, Wis., and his decisions, both at Great 
Bend and Goodland, have been characterized by 
such ability and fairness that an effort is being 
made by all the coursing clubs of the West to se- 
cure kis services permanently. Ralph Taylor of 
Colorado Springs acted as slipper and gave very 
general satisfaction. 

The stakes consisted of the Goodland All-Aged 
Stake and the Kenmore Derby for puppies under 
eighteen months old. The former was won by 
Nancy (Lord Neversettle ex Partera), bred by 
Mr. Lowe, and now owned jointly by J. R. Coch- 
ran and Doctor Van Hummell. She is a solid 
brindle bitch, very fast and a clever worker. 
Lightfoot (Major ex Clipper), owned by Mr. 
Luse of Great Bend, took second money. He isa 
large red dog, not very speedy, but with great 
staying powers. Princess May (Lord Neversettle 
ex White Lips), owned by Mr. Lowe, took third 
money. Sheis a very handsome black-and-white 
_ bitch, fast and clever, and would doubtless have 
won the stake had her mate in her last course 
given her any assistance in the beginning. Rhea, 
the winner of fourth money, is a pretty little 
white bitch, bred by Dr. G. Irwin Royce, and 
now owned by the Goodland Kennel. She ran 
very game in all her courses and was beaten by 
the winner Nancy. 

In the Kenmore Derby for puppies, Mr. Lowe 
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had it all his own way. He had two out of the 
thirteen entries and his chances never at any 
time seemed doubtful. His two winners, St. 
Lawrence and Melitta (Lord Neversettle ex 
White Lips) are litter brother and sister and far 
outclassed anything in the puppy stake. St. 
Lawrence is a white-and-black dog, powerful and 
fast, and will doubtless be heard from again in 
the near future. Melitta is nearly pure black, a 
close worker, and ran her courses with superb 
dash and gameness. Birdseye and Bon Bon, the 
winners of third and fourth moneys, are both 
owned by the St. Patrick Kennel of Denver. 
The former was bred by the late lamented Mann 
Page and is out of Que Belle by Babazoun. The 
latter is out of Miss Kitten by Dingwall. 

After the close of the second day’s coursing a 
business meeting of the American Coursing Club 
was held, at which the following officers were 
elected: President, Dr. N. Rowe, editor Ameri- 
can Field; vice-president, Dr. A. J. Cattanach ; 
secretary, Mr. Louis Ludervan; treasurer, Mr. 
J. V. Brinkman. Executive committee: Mr. 
Ira D. Brougher (chairman), Dr. G. Irwin Royce 
and Mr. Herbert Watson. Grounds committee : 
Messrs. Lowe, Rew and Luse. A _ pleasing 
feature of the meeting was the adoption of the 
rules of the Coursing Board and the repudiation 
of the control heretofore exercised by the National 
Greyhound Club. VIATOR. 

Denver, Colorado. 


ames 

E. T, WEIANT and F. H. Fisher, both of Den- 
ver, will soon be well in line with other promi- 
nent breeders in the West—they having just pur- 
chased two fine St. Bernards from the Shallen- 
berger Kennels at Alma, Nebraska. Mr. Fisher’s 
purchase, Saladdin, is a fine specimen of the 
rough-coated variety, and, as he is by Alton (a 
son of the famous Plinlimmon), his breeding is of 
the best. Mr. Weiant’s purchase, Columbia 
Venus, is an unusually handsome representative 
of the smooth-coated St. Bernard. She is also a 
bench-show winner of much renown, having won 
1st in the open class, Denver, 1893; 2d, open 
class, Chicago, 1892 ; and Ist at the Omaha show 
of this year. The introduction here of two such 
excellent types can hardly fail of resulting in 
lasting good to the best interests of Western 
dogdom. 


gakabintidhseealiiaiticictaaseeas 
Of Interest to Sportsmen. 

Mr George Ady, General Agent, Union Pacific System 

at 1703 Larimer St., Denver, has just received a supply 

of books called ‘Gun Club Rules and Revised Game 


Laws.’ This publication contains a digest of the laws 
relating to game in the Western States and territories. 
Mr. Ady will be glad to mail you one of the books free 
of charge upon receipt of a two-cent stamp to cover 


postage. 
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SHORT BARKS. 


THE Pacific Kennel Club seems to be in a pros- 
perous condition. At the last meeting the treas- 
urer reported on hand a balance of $891. 

THE Ohio Field Trials Club’s trials have been 
declared off, the entries in the Derby not being 
up to expectation in point of numbers. 

Caer See ae 

Mr. W. L. WASHINGTON, one of the old-time 
and all-the-time friends of the Irish setter, lost 
his favorite bitch Ownie through the burning of 
the business house of a friend to whom he had 
loaned her for a short hunt. 

Pitas Sted eto 

A poG which had been lost while hunting 
eighteen days before, was recently discovered in 
an old dry well, weak and emaciated but still 
able to howl forth the tidings of his unpleasant 
situation. He was drawn to the surface and is 
now to all appearances as well as before his mis- 
adventure. 


potencies 

THE Arkansas St. Bernard fancier, C. A. Pratt 
of Little Rock, has worked quietly but vigorous- 
ly towards improving the quality of his stock and 
the result is now visible to all. Mr. Pratt has 
what every one will certainly concede to be one 
of the finest collections of St. Bernards in Amer- 
ica—the latest addition being the noted Sir Bedi- 
vere from Reick’s Kennel; a dog whose equal 
would be hard to find, either here or in Europe. 

De al APE es tae ere 

THE New England States hold some firm 
friends of the Gordon setter, and, with a view to 
bringing their favorite breed to the front, they 
have decided that field trials must be inaugu- 
rated and the merits of the Gordon tested before 
the eyes of the public. The Gordon Setter Field 
Trials Club is now a very live reality, and its in- 
augural trials will be held at Fremont, Mass., 
November 20. 


spel Silene ale aes 

THE initial meeting of the Kenmore Coursing 
Club “at Goodland, Kansas, October 17, drew a 
large attendance of Western coursing men and 
was a success in every sense of the word. The 
grounds were all that could be desired; the 
prairie stretching away for miles without fences 
to worry the hounds or hinder the horsemen that 
followed after, while the soft loamy soil afforded 
ideal footing. E. H. Muleaster of Wisconsin 
judged ; the slipping being done by Ralph Taylor 
of Colorado Springs. There were twenty-four 
starters in the Goodland stakes ; thirteen in the 
Kenmore Derby—honors in the latter event being 
divided by the litter brother and sister, St. Law- 
rence and Melitta (by Lord Neversettle ex 


White Lips). Nancy (Lord Neversettle ex Par- 


tera) won first place in the stakes, Lightfoot, by a 
son and daughter of Trales, being the runner-up. 


iw PCR a: 
AN EPISODE IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
[From the Daily Hoe Cake.} 

The Mayor of Smokeville pulled a razor from 
his boot-leg, called his hairless dog and began to 
strop it on the animal’s back, when the quiet was 
broken by the arrival of a policeman with a tramp. 

Being arraigned before his worship, and given 
leave to say anything he might think to his ad- 
vantage, he adjusted his right hand in the breast 
of his Prince Albert, and waved the other and 
began : 

“*T bow myself before the majesty of the law, 
and to its power and might I appeal for protec- 
tion. In spite of my looks, my tattered clothes, 
my roofless hat and whiskers flattering in the 
stormy wind, I am one of the benefactors of the 
haman race. 

‘“*Three years ago, while passing through this 
place, I brushed from the threatening scroll 6f the 
future the terrors of Famine and Want and Des- 
olation. But for me, your golden fields of corn 
would be bare and waste, the grasshopper would 
sit no longer on the sweet-potato vine, the smil- 
ing faces of your little ones’’—[he stopped with 
a choking in his throat, and the tears ran down 
his face]. 

‘“*T will not lacerate your feelings by saying 
more; enough to tell you that on the occasion 
named, with these same hands I caught and killed 
a pair of full-grown healthy cotton-tails; their 
left hind feet Ilay before you. Had I not killed 
them then, their progeny would to-day have num- 
bered 696,895 rabbits of the most destructive 
kind. Compute it for yourself, your worship, or 
consult the most reliable of Natural Histories, 
and ask your calm, illuminated judgemnt, if I 
am not right to feel my forced appearance here an 
insult and a crime. I ask no rich reward or ~ 
honors flung from palaces of state. I ask that 
proudest boon of free Americans—my liberty !’’ 

The mayor took the long-dried rabbit-feet from 
the table, and compared them with one he had 
quietly drawn from a pocket of his vest. Ina 
moment he placed them side by side and spoke: 

‘*Dis yere court don’t know nuffin’ ’bout rais- 
in’ rabbits in large quantities, and derefore feels 
disposed to gin the prisoner all dere is in figger- 
ing out de case; but it Do KNOW ’nuff ’bout rab- 
bits to reckon jes’ how many kin be raised in 
three years or three hundred years from a pair of 
buck rabbits. Ef yo’ gwine to try dis scheme 
agin, kill sumfin’ else besides he-rabbits. You 
git two days on de chain-gang and de privilege 
of leavin’ town in fifteen minutes on conclusion of 
de engagement. Clear de court !’’ 


Denver, Colorado. Cc. F. A. 





Texas Quail Shooting. 


Once more the shooting season is upon us, and 
every sportsman hereabouts is watching with 
eager interest for the days when he can leave his 
business safely and go out after Bob White. Un- 
fortunately, we shooters of the Southern States 
have our shooting season and our busy season at 
one and the same time. Our quail season opens 
October 1, and cotton is moving briskly by that 
date,.and with cotton comes the main business of 
the year to everybody, be he lawyer, doctor, en- 
gineer or merchant; for with the cotton comes 
the people’s money—traditionally reported to 
make the mare go. However, I set out to tell 
about my opening quail shoot of this season. 

October 9 it was that I got away from my office 
at 10 o’clock a.m. I had some business with a 
party out some eight miles to the north of town, 
and, as it would consume but little time, I took 
my hammerless, my shooting coat and my mag- 
nificent Gordon setter Flora to occupy my leisure 
time; also au English setter puppy eighteen 
months old, which I am training myself. My 
business occupied even less time than I had 
anticipated, and by 2 o’clock in the afternoon I 
was in the field. We have not had any rain to 
speak of in this section for some time past and, 
consequently, ’tis pretty hard for a dog to catch 
the scent of birds. I had been walking in the 
hot sun for more than three-quarters of an hour 
and was getting uncomfortably warm and*“dry—- 
and my dogs had covered every foot of the ground 
with no result—when, coming around the bend 
of the small ravine upon which I was hunting, I 
discovered both dogs standing as if carved in 
marble. I forgot the heat, the want of water, 
everything but the beautiful picture before me. 
The puppy was on one side of the covey, with 
Flora on the other; and their mouths worked 
nervously, as if it required the most severe self- 
control to keep from moving. Yet there they 
stood—immovable as though they were rooted to 
the spot—till I walked up, flushed the birds my- 
self and furnished each dog a bird to retrieve. 

Flying perhaps a hundred yards, my birds 


scattered in some briars jn the ravine, where they 
were difficult to raise and even more so to kill. 
The puppy soon came to a point, though, and by 
a quick shot I killed his bird, much to his edifi- 
cation. The remainder of the covey ran, and, in 
so doing, got into better ground and, incidentally, 
fell in with another small covey; so that, in- 
steal of four or five birds, I found nigh on to 
fifteen.» By ones, twos and threes they flushed, 
and I got in seven shots, for which six quail were 
transferred to my spacious pockets, making a to- 
talof nine. As water was scarce and my dogs 
very warm, I called them in ‘and ended that 
day’s hunting, being willing to leave some for 
‘* next time.’’ E. A. WINGO. 

Wills Point, Texas. 

ies aint ee: 

‘*PLATTEVILLE,”’ said a well-known Denver 
sportsman to us the other day, ‘‘has heretofore 
been a very good place to go to for game, if one 
wanted a nice trip and was not too greedy for a 
large bag. The hard times, instead of diminish- 
ing the number of hunters within a radius of, say, 
fifty miles or more of Denver, have actually in- 
creased it. Scores of the unemployed are going 
out into the country and down along the river in 
search of game. They go singly and in squads, 
on fuot and in wagons, and often with blankets 
and some provisions for camping out for two or 
three days. Some one of a party will own a 
team, or be able to get one ‘for its keep,’ and 
with an old shotgun or musket or two they set 
out. As they are unemployed, their time counts 
for nothing; and so they have a good time.and 
get a little fresh meat besides. On my last trip 
to Platteville I encountered nine such ‘tourist’ 
sportsmen, and I was told by residents that the 


river was lined with them as far down as Greeley. 


I learn from a friend of mine that there is very 
good shooting to be had at Oyallala (Neb.)—he 
having just returned from there and having had 
excellent success—and I shall make an effort to 
get down that way for at least a few days this 
month.”’ 
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MORE ABOUT DEER. 


I noticed a sketch in the October number of 
Sports AFIEID, treating on the habits of deer, 
which reminds me of several funny things that 
have happened during my outings in a deer 
country. AsaruleI have found deer the same 
as our friend describes them— namely, very 
timid; but have on several occasions gone very 
close to them without their showing any alarm 
and I have also seen them fight like majors. 

Two summers ago, while hunting on the head 
of Leon Creek in the Plateau Country, I came 
over a hill and noticed a big buck in the bottom 
of a draw going through some very peculiar 
pranks. He would circle around for a while, and 
then make several jumps straight up in the air, 
alighting every time in about the same place and 
with all four feet together, After repeating this 
several times he walked away. After marking 
the place very carefully, I took a shot at Mister 
Buck, but on scoring a miss I did not try another 
but went down to see what had caused the ex- 
citement. After hunting quite a while for the 
spot, I found what remained of a snake of some 
description or other, so hadly cut to pieces as to 
be beyond recognition. 

Once, while hunting on the Hog Back, Henry 
my companion shot a two-point buck and, think- 
ing him dead, went up to cut his throat. The 
deer was lying against a bush on a very steep 
hill-side which was covered with about six inches 
of snow witha little crust. When Henry start- 
ed to push the knife into the deer’s throat, he 
made a jump and for some reason or other, 
either because he was scared or could not get out 
of the way, he grabbed the deer around the neck 
with both arms. This threw him down and they 
both rolled about 100 yards down-hill together. 
Every time Henry came on top he would drive his 
hunting knife to the hilt in the deer’s side, and 
then would go under, to take another ducking in 
the snow—while I followed down the hill like a 
mad man, not knowing what to do, as they were 
hugged up much too close together for me to risk 
a shot. When the deer and Friend Henry finally 
finished their long roll by landing against a 
greasewood at the bottom of the hill, we found 
the deer had thirteen gashes in his side and the 
knife still sticking where it had been plunged the 
last time. Henry proved to be all O. K. with the 
exceptions of a badly torn suit of clothes and 
seratched up shins. He resolved right there 
never to attempt cutting another deer’s throat 
until he was tolerably sure how dead he really 
was. 

I have often while hunting ran onto deer lying 


down and once, while op my way to the creek 
fishing, came within twenty feet of a doe lying 
asleep under a tree. Being tired, Isat down on a 
log and watched her. After I had sat there 
about a minute she roused up and looked at me 
with surprise and bewilderment in her eyes; then 
she got up on her feet—still looking at me. I 
then arose and started off at right angles to the 
creek and as far as I could see on looking back 
ghe was still standing there gazing intently at me. 
Another time I came up to a big buck feeding 
and as the wind was my way he did not scent me 
and did not stop feeding. I shot at him and 
made a clean miss and then the fun began. He 
jumped straight up in the air, whirled about half 
round and let out a kind of whistling snort that 
one could have heard half a mile away. He had 
no sooner struck the ground than up he went 
again. This time I could not stand it any longer, 
but burst out laughing and that seemed to put 
him right, for he wasn’t long then in deciding 
which way to go ; aad as for trying to kill him, 
that slipped my mindentirely. A. H. JONES. 


Grand Junction, Colorado. 
NEO SAREE 
Not Easy of Accomplishment. 

Can you inform me where I could get one of the new 
Krag-Jorgensen rifles and its probable cost ? 

Phoeniz, Arizona. Rev. H. A. THOMPSON. 

Mr. Thompson’s query was forthwith referred 
tooneof Sports AFIELD’s talented Army friends, 
eliciting the following reply : 


HEADQUARTERS 
DEPARTMENT OF THE COLORADO, 
DENVER, COLO., Nov. 7, 1893. 


Editor Sports Afield: Iam in receipt of yours of the 
6th instant and its enclosure, and regret very much that 
Iam unable to give you the desired information. It is 
very doubtful, however, if the Krag-Jorgensen rifle 
(with modifications) adopted by our Army could be pur- 
chased by private individuals. Only a short time ago I 
asked the Ordnance Department to furnish one of these 
rifles for my office, and was informed, officially, that 
there were none yet on hand for issue. 

Very Truly Yours, CHARLES L. COLLINS, 
ist Lieutenant Eleventh Infantry, Inspector of Small- 

Arms Practice. 


= ee 


A Worthy Pioneer. 


““The game laws in Manitoba,” says Bernard 
Waters in Forest and Stream, ‘are better respect- 
ed and enforced than similar laws are in the 
States. Copies of them printed on posters can be 
seen in pnblic places, such as hotels and post- 
offices in the towns throughout the Province. 
The penalties are sufficiently severe to deter the 
most hardened game-law violator. Withal, there 
is a large discretionary power vested in the 
judges, which admits of an adjustment of the 
penalty commensurate with the offence. Public 
opinion, too, is against offenders.’’ 
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‘This is the forest primeval ; 
The murmuring pines and the hemlocks.” 
—Longfellow’s Evangeline. 


About 100 miles due north of the capital of 
Idaho lies Long Valley, one of the fairest of the 
many magnificent scenic valleys in the ‘‘ Moun- 
tain Gem State.’’ It occupies the greater part of 
the north fork of the Payette River, and is about 
sixty miles long, with an average width of five 
miles. Its mean elevation is about 4,000 feet 
and is entirely surrounded by lofty ranges and 
picturesque, snow-dotted peaks. Dense forests of 
pine, fir and tamsrack, interspersed among the 
lower levels with open parks and frequent 
streams fed by the everlasting snows, make 
bountiful the huckleberry and speckled trout. 
At the northern end of the valley lies the larger 
of the Payette Lakes—seven miles long by three 
in breadth. Norway pines come to the water’s 
edge, and the glassy surface reflects the green 
forests, giant crags and snow nearly the entire 
day. This is the home of the redfish, which only 
inhabits a few known spots in the world. 

The railroad brought to this sportsman’s para- 
dise the tie-cutter, and its fame soon spread 
abroad, bringing hardy settlers by the score to 
enjoy the brief beautiful summer and kill time 
through a long, dreary winter of deep snow. In 
those times herds of twenty and fifty deer were 
frequently seen leaving the lower pasture ground. 
Elk were common, trout abundant in all the 
streams, while four kinds of bear, grouse, prairie 
chickens, fool-hens' and, along the river and 
marshes, ducks, geese and cranes were ever on 
the wing. 

Much of this has now changed. The saw-mill 
and hamlet have driven the game to denser 
wilds ; many of the trout streams are nearly de- 
populated. But abundance is left for the sports- 
man who wishes to see Nature in her most in- 
tense solitudes. So we three—two from the 
school-room and one from the counter—burned 
our ships of ‘‘Free Silver and Bank F@ilures”’ 
behind us in the month of August and hied away 
to these fair solitudes. Fortune awaited us at 
every turn. Prairie chickens graced vur festive 
board the first day out, grouse the next; and so 
we went on, meeting with success where other 
tourists—with which the road was lined—secured 
none. Of course we were the envied of all and 
our destination eagerly sought, as there are al- 
ways plenty to share in success. But we disap- 
peared as if by magic. A dense thicket of quaking 
asp gave kindly shelter to our wagon ; we packed 
our belongings on the team we drove; and hied 
us away to parts unknown to the searching tour- 
ists about us. 


AFIELD. 


It was a day of toil. Dense jungles of under- 
brash, fallen timber and stone, added to the steep 
nature of the country, gave us much trouble 
with the packs. At last, as the shades of evening 
were falling over the great forest, we arrived at 
camp and soon our Sibley tent was pitched, our 
horses grazing on luxuriant grass which swept 
their sides in length, and our fire cast a ruddy 
glow over a sparkling stream where trout were as 
plenty as heart could wish. The faf pedagogue, 
coming in a little later, saw two deer near camp. 

The next day by noon two of us secured as 
many fish as we could all eat in two days, while 
our fat man who stayed in camp interviewed a 
fine buck who dropped in as though at home. Signs 
of Bruin were to be seen everywhere, and they 
seemed to be more plentiful than the deer which 
had a well-beaten trail just back of camp. Here 
we revelled in all the pleasures of hunting and 
fishing, the only trouble being to devour the 
spoils; and our already over-stocked larder was 
sure to gain a little from day to day. I had the 
good fortune, as usual, to wait too long one day 
before starting home, when exploring a stream 
some five miles away, and so camped by my own 
fire near a little mountain rill just below a great 
field of snow, 6,000 feet above the sea. As I had 
about eighty trout with me, I feasted royally 
and, being accustomed to such escapades, I slept 
well; and the fact that I had only my hunting- 
knife and fish-hooks along and had scared a bear 
and two deer out of the ravine when coming in 
after dark, did not make any difference. So we 
feasted on huckleberries and the fat of the land, 
and after many days returned to our toil, every 
one agreeing that our camp on the ‘‘ Pedagogue’’ 
was the most successful one of the season; and 
the many pleasant memories and grand scenery 
are sure to draw us there again. 

Star, Ada County, Idaho. 

eens e ee ae 
E Pluribus Unum. 

I will endeavor in the near future to send you 
something in the way of personal experiences 
afield that may be useful, although I am no 
writer. I greatly appreciate your efforts to fur- 
nish sportsmen and lovers of outdoor pastimes 
with a clean and interesting magazine, and I 
think your success in that line merits most liberal 
patronage. L, C. HANKS, 

Cashier Laramie National Bank. 

Laramie City, Wyoming. 

John MacLachlan of Moffat, this State, has 
started on a long trip through the White River 
Country after big game. Good luck to the loikes 
av him! 


F. R. Foucn. 
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WESTERN COLORADO NOTES. 


The military boys are shooting regularly and 
all trying for the longest string of medals. 
Some very creditable work has been reported. 


* 
* 


* 

The Grand Junction Rifle Team got out last 
Sunday for the first time in some months.—Shoot- 
ing with 200 yards rest; Standard American Tar- 
get. Scores were as follows: Core, 103; Iver- 
son, 100; Bowman, 100; Roberts, 96 ; Jones, 84; 
Smith, 80. 

* - * 

M. L. Roberts had a very exciting time with a 
bear at Cabesa on October 18 ; but failed to se- 
cure his prize on account of one of his fellow- 
sportsmen coming between him and the bear 
just as he wasabout to shoot. 

* 

A short deer hunt is the order of the day now. 
The deer are crossing very near town to the 
lower ranges for the winter and the boys report 
very good success. “ 

* * 

I am just in receipt of a very cordial invitation 
to go up on Pifion Mesa after Bruin. Charlie 
says the cow-boys saw eight in a half day’s ride 
a short time ago. May try my luck. 

* 


* * 

Myself and a friend were out after ducks the 
other day, but found them very scarce. We got 
some ducks—M-yes ; but I don’t like to tell the 
exact number. 

* > * 

The wheelmen here don’t seem to take the 
proper interest and, as a result, we have never 
been able to have any races or even any runs. 

Grand Junction, Colorado. U. N. LucKEY. 


oka Secieln ee aet 
Our Opinion. 

From enquiries occasionally received it would 
seem that many of our readers are contemplating 
the use of solid balls in their shot-guns when 
hunting large game—thus, if possible, doing away 
with the necessity of owning two or more guns. 
Round balls the exact aize of the bore of the gun 
can be used with fair results, providing the arm 
for which they are intended is a true cylinder 
bore. To expect accurate shooting from round 
balls fired from a choke-bore is to expect an im- 
possibility.: To pass through the choke the bul- 
let must be considerably smaller than the inside 
diameter of the gun at the breech and there nec- 
essarily follows a considerable escape of gas around 
the projectile to the detriment of range and pen- 
etrative force, while the ball itself is deflected 
from its course and ‘‘flies wild.” Round balls 
in shot-guns should be persistently let alone. 


ST. LOUIS ECHOES. 


Rod and Gun Notes from the Metropolis 
of the South-west. 

Pheasants are quite numerous along the Cur- 
rent River but are very hard to get on account of 
the density of the cover, although quite a number 
have been killed by fishing parties on the river. 


* 
* * 


There is to be a minnow hatchery established 
at Creve Coeur Lake by Charlie Boyd and some 
other gentlemen. As the supply is becoming 
scarce in the city, this will be welcome news to 
St. Louis anglers. 

* 5: * 

Corning Lake is now the objective point of 
many fishermen. There is always a good day’s 
sport in store for anglers who go down there. 
Last Sunday over 500 croppie and bass were 


caught by St. Louis sportsmen. 


* 
* * 


Tom Sawyer and a companion, who are camp- 
ing on the Big Piney, near Mill No. 1, are having 
a grand time with the fish and game. They have 
two deer hung up, seven turkeys and no end of 
ducks and squirrels, and last but not least, a cin- 
namon bear. This is the first member of the 
Bruin family that has been killed in the South- 
west for over a year. 

* ™ * 

William Stamberg and Hugh Pattison have 
made the banner catch of the bass on the 
Piney this season. Up to Thursday night, after 
five days on the river, they averaged fifty-two fish 
a day and about ten ducks. Besides the bassand 
duck they have killed a good many squirrels and 
quail. 

* Mg * 

Chris Fehl, William Stutz and Bob Schaff and 
their families gave a clam-bake at Fish Lake one 
day last month. Over 1,000 clams were con- 
sumed, besides the fish and other edibles. A 
regular old-fashioned bed was made, and the 
time consumed in cooking and preparing the 
New England feast was two hours. 


* " * 

The members of the St. James Hunting and 
Fishing Club, of St. James, Misourri, are now on 
a float down the Gasconade, en route for their 
club house under the guidance of Perry Andrus 


of Arlington. This clab is one of the most vig- 
orous sportsmen’s associations in the State, and 
nunrbers among its members some very good 
rifle and wing shots. They will have an old- 
fashioned squirrel hunt on their present trip, be- 
sides fishing and general all-around sport. The 
club house is about 125 miles below Arlington by 
the river and thirty miles across the hills from 
St. James, in the heart of a prolific game country. 
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The Standard Hunting and Fishing Club has 
left for its annual hunt and fish on the Black 
River. 

* 
*% * 

Jeff and Ed Prendergrast killed fifty-five quail 

at Herrick, Illinois, last week. The birds were 


all well developed and fully grown. 


* ” * 
Henry Griesedeck and a friend killed twenty- 
seven ducks and caught forty-five bass in a day 


and a half on the Gasconade last week. 


* 
* * 


Jack Schaap killed nineteen ducks at Madison 
Slough Thursday. Jack has a sixteen-bore gun 
and only uses two drachms of powder, but he gets 
the game. 

* * * 

Arthur Farber has just returned from Gillead’s 
Slough, having caught 107 croppie, killed eleven 
ducks, fifteen quail and two woodcock, all inside of 
three days. b 

* * 

Walter Dryden and Clarence Hoblitzelle are 
now fishing and hunting on the Gasconade near 
Richland. They will remain in camp till the 15th 
of November. 

* * * 

Carrier pigeons are now the latest addition to 
camping outfits at Arlington. They are sent 
out with parties and if anything is needed a mes- 
sage is sent down by the birds. 


* 
* 


* 

William L. Johnson will make a trip to the 
Roubideaux next week to try for trout and bass. 
The upper waters of this stream are said to con- 


tain some fine speckled trout. 


* 
* * 


If you want some fine sport and can get 
away, take a steamer for Cottonwood Point. 
The bass and croppie are now biting very lively, 
and the ducks and geese are there in plenty. 

* 


% * 
Captain Anson of the Chicago Club with two 
companions is now at Big Lake, near Charleston, 


Missouri, killing ducks and quail. Anson is an 
expert with the shot-gun, hardly ever missing his 
birds. 

x *% 

Ex-Mayor Noonan left for the St. Francis Club 
last week, where he will remain for about ten 
days fishing and shooting. While he is down there 
there will be a big moonlight ’coon hunt. ~ 

* ti * 

T. E. Senlley, Assessor and Collector of Water 
Rates, is now enjoying his first camping experi- 
ence on the Carter River, near Lakeville. There 
are several City Hall people down there with him. 


AFIELD. 


The frosty nights have sent most of the snipe 
farther South. There are still a good many at 
Charleston, and a few can be found at Dorden, 
but the bulk of the birds have crossed the Arkan- 
sas line. 


* * 

Doctor Moore killed sixty-two quail in two 
days’ shooting near Bismark, Missour, ithe past 
week. He reports the birds in large numbers in 
that part of the State and the conditions for get- 
ting them very good. 

* * * 

Capt. William P. Schaaf has the only 20-gauge 
gun in St. Louis. It was formerly a double-bar- 
reled rifle, which he had bored out. The gun is 
of the Belgium make, beautifully engraved, and 
is one of the hardest-shooting guns in the city. 
The captain killed three geese at one shot with 
this little weapon while hunting quail down near 
Charleston. Captain Schaff also has a curiosity 
in the shape of an air gun, which Maxwell, the 
murderer of Preller, brought over with him to 
kill buffaloes. There is a chamber under the 
breech which is filled by a crank attachment, and 
holds enough compressed air to discharge the gun 
six times. Either shot or bullets can be used in 
this curious piece of mechanism and are ejected 
with considerable force, but not near enough to 
kill big game, although Maxwell had an idea that 
it would be a buffalo slayer. The gun is loaded 
by simply putting in a wad first, if shot is used, 
but if a bullet is required the missile is wrapped 
in leather, as in the old-fashioned muzzle rifle. 
Maxwell left the gun at Captain Schaff’s shooting 
just before his sudden flight from St. Louis to 
Australia. 


ati ie Te 
From Texas. 


Quail are plentiful with us this season, and 
when we have had rain our shooting will be 
splendid. Success to Sports AFIELD. It is 
truly a sportsman’s magazine and I enjoy every 
page of it. E, A. WINGO. 

Wills Point, Texas. 

ee a Ae 
How’s This? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any case 

of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Proprietors, Toledo, O, 


We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney for 
the last fifteen years, and believe him to be perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and financially 
able to carry out any obligation made by his firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Walding, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting direct- 
ly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 
Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 
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A Pleasant Picture. 


In one of those spirited World’s Fair para- 
graphs of his, Sachem Hough of Forest and Stream’s 
Western wigwam all unconsciously holds up to our 
mental vision a pen picture of rare pleasantness. 
A truthful one, too. Especially is the reference to 
Mr. Reynolds a hard, zine-jacketted fact. 

‘Tt happened that this week Mr. Reynolds, 
the editor of Fogest and Stream (and he being ab- 
sent from his post of duty perhaps cannot prevent 
my saying he is the hest editor in this business, 
or Forest and Stream would never be what it is), 
was in Chicago visiting the Fair, and of this fact 
that old Forest and Stream standby, ‘ Kingfisher’ 
of Cincinnati, became in some occult way advised 
and therefore wrote the following letter : 

Friend Reynolds, or whoever is in charge of the Forest 
and Stream exhibit : 

This will introduce my daughter Kit, whom I trust 
you will allow the privilege of ‘‘meanderin’ round” 
through your “show,” so that in case I don’t get to put 
in an appearance before you “break camp”’ she can tell 
me all about it when she gets back home. 

It might be well to regale her with a few well- 
chosen and plausible “fish lies” —fresh ones, mind you, 
for she has been fed on old ones of mine for so many 
years that I am afraid they seem a trifle stale. 

She won’t bother you much; she just wants to * look 
*round” and “hive a few p’inters” to astonish her 
father with on her return. 

Knowing the visit to Forest and Stream headquarters 
will be a pleasure to her, I will heartily appreciate any 
courtesies shown and will try and thank you in person 
before the Fair closes. KINGFISHER. 

‘‘In due time the junior Kingfisher arrived, 
and then we all did have a great time. It so 
happened that Mr. F. H. Thurston, far better 
. known as ‘ Kelpie,’ and as one of the essential 
ingredients of a Kingfisher camp, was in town 
also, accompanied by Mrs. Thurston. So the lo- 
cal Forest and Stream family, and the visiting 
ranking officer, and Mr. and Mrs. Kelpie and the 
junior Kingfisher (whom ‘Kelpie’ just calls ‘Kit’), 
all meandered together for a while, and drank 
some coffee of the Guatemala and Brazilian sort, 
and enjoyed the thought that they all were ever 
born.” 

Verily, verily, it is not hard to imagine that 
few pleasanter parties have ever met on that en- 
chanted spot. 

ee 
A Valued Sporting Adjunct. 

The Hon. Thomas A, Logan (‘‘Gloan ”’) of Cincinnati, 
W. B. Leffingwell, the talented author of “ Wild-Fowl 
Shooting,” and hundreds of our country’s best sports- 
men besides, all unite in high praise of the Hannaford 
Ventilated Boot. Surely, the approval of judges as 
competent as these gentlemen are speaks volumes for 
the quality of the Hannaford company’s product. 
Sportsmen, and more especially duck and snipe investi- 
gators, will find them just the thing. 
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A Cervine Interrogatory. 


Enclosed please find my check for another year’s sub- 
scription to Sports AFIELD, which, I may add, is always 
welcome and would be greatly missed. Can you refer 
me to any party (or place) within fifty or one hundred 
miles of Colorado Springs where I can get accommoda- 
tions and be reasonably sure of finding deer? If any of 
your readers know of such a place, any information they 
can give will be sincerely appreciated. 

Box 850, Colorado Springs. I, L. BLANCHARD. 

Deer are plentiful in Western Colorado. You 
can make Grand Junction your headquarters or 
you can find them without going so far as that. 
In the vicinity of Creede there has also been good 
deer shooting; though we should think the 
chances were against their being very plentiful 
therenow. In Northern Colorado—that is to say, 
in North and Middle Parks—deer are abundant; 
while letters from Routt County and along the 
Colorado-Wyoming line all tell of the animals 
being seen in great numbers. Write to C. A. 
Cooper, De Beque, Colo., to E. F. Prince, Carbon- 
dale, Colo., or to W. G. Sterling, Greeley, Colo., 
for more minute details of such a trip.—Ep. 


ae 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Denver’s Popular Evening East-Bound Train. 

Under its present schedule, the Burlington Route is 
enabled to offer increased facilities in train service and 
fast time from Denver eastward. 

Train No, 2, the popular evening “Flyer,” leaves 
Denver at 9:00 p. m.—reaching Chicago at 8:30 and 
St. Louis at 7:20 the second morning. 

These trains consist of vestibuled Pullman sleepers, 
chair cars and diners, serving all meals en route, and 
making quicker time by several hours than any other 
road, For full information, tickets and sleeping berths, 
call on local ticket agents, or address G. W. Vallery 
General Agent, 1700 Larimer street, Denver. 

Strong in Attractiveness, 

Gameland for November will contain a photo-en- 
graving of the wife and son of Fravk Forester; a picture 
of The Cedars, Forester’s romantic home near Newark, 
N. J.; two engravings cut on wood by Forester, and 
several reading features about “Our Frank” and his 
living relatives. Also a photo-engraving of Izaak Wal- 
ton (Hysman’s painting); a photo-engraving of Walton’s 
statue in Winchester Cathedral; a wood-cut of Walton’s 
London home and a host of other exceptional pictorial 
subjects. 





ose eeee EEG 
_A New Sundry. 

Cushman & Denison have just placed on the market 
their new Star Oiler, which is an excellent oil can ata 
low price. It contains a number of improvements on 
the cheaper oilers now in use. They guarantee the Star 
to be as good as any oiler in the market, except the Per- 
fect. Tae Perfect Oiler will be made in larger quantities 
than ever. With the recent improvements it is even 
better than the old style which has so long been the 
leading favorite. The Perfect, as you know, has just 
taken the highest award at Chicago. 


ceed 
Cheap Tickets. 
The Union Pacific are selling cheap one-way tickets to 
all Eastern points. ‘ 





WITHE HADE’S BUDGET. 


There is a large number of patrons of fire-arms, 
in their various forms, in this city, who, for vari- 
ous reasons, are not members of any shooting so- 
cieties ; nor do they at present get any systemat- 
ie practice at shooting. There are not a few who 
are-conscientiously opposed to shooting upon the 
Sabbath, and as thatis the day above all others 
that is set apart for such diversions in this city, 
they do not participate. Some have gotten out 
of the habit of shooting and need to have their 
enthusiasm re-awakened ; and others do not join 
the clubs and shoot because the associations are 
not to their liking, or their acquaintances do not 
take part, or because much of the shooting is for 
money stakes. In short they do not like the 
morale of the fraternity. 

Now, the writer (and many other good sportsmen 
he knows of) would very much like to see a first- 
class gun club organized in Denver that would 
gather in all of these elements and provide 
grounds where shooting could be had according to 
the style and liking of all. There are plenty of 
brains and plenty of money and plenty of enthusi- 
asm to make such a scheme an unqualified suc- 
cess, if they can once be enlisted in the cause. 
The subject has been often broached and is con- 
tinually finding advocates, but up to the present 
time there has not been no organized effort to put 
the movement on foot. The standard of member- 
ship should be of the highest and it should be in 
all respects a gentlemen’s amateur club. “Why 
does not some one who possesses enthusiasm and 
leisure take the matter in hand? Perhaps the 
proposed establishing of a Government Rifle 
Range near Denver may afford the means of put- 
ting such a plan into execution. 

a > * 
Something over a year ago a very promising 


scheme was conceived, by members of the shoot- 
ing fraternity belonging to the Denver Athletic 
Club, to provide facilities for the practice of their 
favorite sport under the auspices of that club. 
This movement originated in a petition, signed 
by about seventy-five enthusiasts (of whom the 
writer was one) and contemplated the fitting up 
of a gallery at the club building on Glenarm 
Street for pistol and small-bore rifle practice, the 
providing of traps and other appliances at the 
club park on Colfax Avenue for target shooting 
and the equipping of a range at some convenient 
point for long-range rifle work. For a consid- 
erable time it was hoped that the desirability and 
feasibility of the plan, as well as the enthusiasm 
and numerical strength of the -petitioners, might 
avail somewhat against the masterful inactivity 
of the Board of Directors. It would seem as : 
though the directors of an athletic club ought to 
be able to ‘‘get a move on themselves,”’ if any 
one could. Up to date, however, this hope has 
met with no realization ; but we still cling to it. 
There is yet a bare possibility that, at some in- 
definite time in the future, the hitherto invin- 
cible apathy of the directors may give way to a 


little liberality and enterprise in this matter. 
a 


* * 
A friendly match has been arranged between 
Colonel Merriam, the Commander at Fort Logan, 


and Captain F. D. Bartlett of this city. The con- 
test will be held on the range at the fort, and it 
was intended to have it come off at once, but, as 
Colonel Merriam has been ‘‘drafted’’ to serve 
upon the court martial of a brother officer, it will 
have to be postponed till he is at liberty. The 
match will be ten shots each, at 200 yards, with 
Springfield rifles, Creedmore target. Col. M. is 
known to be one of the best shots, at this dis- 
tance, in the army ; and as Capt. B. has a national 
reputation, earned at Creedmore and Walnut 
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Hill, and shows about a-peck-measure full of 
badges and trophies won in various matches, it is 
certain the contest will be close and exciting. 
Captain Bartlett is a little out of condition, at 
the present time, and considerably out of prac- 
tice—having done but little shooting for several 
years past—but will try to give a good account of 
himself at the match. . Being at Golden recently, 
when the local militia were engaged in target 
practice, he was urged to try a score. He did so 
—firing, all told, just five shots. Of these two 
were ‘‘centres’’ and three were bullseyes, ora 
total of 23 out of a possible 25. If he shoots as 
well as this in the match in question, Col. M. will 
have to do some “hustling” to beat him. Forty- 
six out of fifty points in ten shots, at this dis- 
tance, with the service arm and ammunition, and 
in a match, too, would be ‘‘ way up shooting”’ 
and there are but few men in the country who are 
equal to it. This match is not the result of any 
patticular rivalry between these two ‘‘cracks,’’ 
but simply an interchange of courtesies such as is 
common among riflemen, and we would like to 
see more of it. We have an invitation to be 
present when the match comes off, and unless the 
date is such as to render it absolutely impossible, 
we shall not fail to be there. 


* 
* * 


Captain Bartlett, who was State Inspector of 
Rifle Practice during the administration of Ex- 
Governor Routt, is now filling a similar position 
in the First Regiment, C. N. G. He has secured 
the use of the U. S. Range at Fort Logan, and it 
is the intention hereafter to have regular target 
practice. An effort will be made to secure special 
rates from the Denver & Rio Grande and the 
South Park railways, which it is not doubted 
_ they will grant. _ Everything has not been entire- 
ly harmonious among the militiamen for some 
time past, and target practice has been somewhat 
neglected ; but, with so enthusiastic and com- 
petent an instructor asCapt. B., we shall expectit 
to pick up from now on. 

Denver, Colorado. WITHE HADE. 

‘iain "Shei eid 

THE postponed match at 100 birds between 
Capt. A. H. Bogardus and the ‘‘ Unknown” (G. 
T. Hall, an Illinoian) was shot October 14 at Chi- 
cago, resulting in a tie. At the seventy-fifth bird 
Bogardus was four birds ahead, but he lost ten 
out of his last twenty-five, leaving the score at 
seventy-two each. The tie is to be shot off 
Thanksgiving Day at Springfield, Illinois. 

PRE SS Se 
Steamship Tickets 


For all ocean steamers are sold at the Union Pacific 
Ticket Office, 1703 Larimer Street, Denver, Colo. 


RIFLE SMOKE. 

Under the heading ‘Rifle Smoke” in your 
October issue, I noticed a request to Mr. Frazer 
(as secretary of the Denver Rifle Club) to furnish 
Sports AFIELD with details of a score made by 
Mr. Adamson; also some criticisms regarding 
the off-hand averages of members. Unfortunate- 
ly for fuller details of Mr. Adamson’s score, Mr. 
Frazer resigned the secretaryship about two 
months ago and is now absent from the city. 
Regarding the score, the record book shows the 
following as having been made by Mr. Adamson 
under date of June 19, 1892: 

99 10 9 8 10 10 9 10 10—94 

It is certainly a fine score and there is no ques- 
tion of doubt in the minds of members of the club ° 
that it was made correctly and that all the usual 
conditions were complied with. It is one of 
those scores which, like a bright star, will some- 
times rise in a shooter’s horizon and which he 
may never be able to equal again. 

Many members of the Denver Rifle Club and 
marksmen in other parts of our State have fired 
thousands of shots, trying to get the almost im- 
possible possible of ten consecutive bulls-eyes on 
the off-hand 200-yard range ; but none save Mr. 
Adamson have succeeded ; although many scores 
are on record just one point short. 

While not wishing to criticise any article on 
shooting, still I wish to correct a mistake which 
appears in the latter part of this Rifle Smoke 
article and which reads to the effect that, while 
scores of eighty and more are not uncommon on 
the 200-yard range of this club, it will be found 
that the general average is below, and so forth. 
‘*This,’’ the article under consideration tells us, 
‘*shows want of practice ;’’ adding that ‘‘in the 
Eastern clubs are many members whose averages 
of all scores made during the entire year are well 
up in the eighties.” Now, we would like to 
know what number of shots during the year that 
average is based on? One year’s shooting of an 
active member of the Denver Rifle Club on the 
200-yard range means from three to four éhou- 
sand shots—constituting three to four hundred 
scores of ten shots each ; and no shooter in any 
club in the United States can produce an average 
of 80 per cent on the American Standard Target 
im one thousand consecutive shots and all con- 
ditions properly complied with. This is no idle 
assertion. I refer to the Massachusetts Rifle 
Association, Syracuse Rifle Club and Frankfort 
Rifle Club, which I think have the largest and 
most active membership; also to Shooting and 
Fishing, the expert rifleman’s favorite authority. 

In conclusion, I will say that the averages 
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made on the two ranges by members of the Den- 
ver Rifle Club will compare well with those of 
any club in the United States. Everything has 
been accomplished under Creedmoor count on the 
range that is possible on any range, and within 
a couple of points on the Decimal count. The 
end of the year will see several members with 
ten scores, Creedmoor count, on both the two and 
five hundred yard ranges, that will average over 
95 per cent. out of the possible 100. The club is 
a corporation, being incorporated for ninety-nine 
years, and some of us hope before the limit ex- 
pires (excuse me) to have a one year’s average of 
80 per cent. on the 200-yard range. 

JosEPH N. LOWER, 

Secretary and Treasurer. 


tee > 3 
A Record Breaker. 


I want to record the most wonderful shot I 
ever witnessed and to state that it is absolutely 
true and can be verified by four witnesses. My 
old friend H. F. Burkett of Findlay, Ohio, was 
visiting me in Minnesota for a little sport. One 
afternoon we were raking some hay and H. F. B. 
was pottering about after chickens, when-three 
sand-hill cranes came sailing along. Slipping in 
a buckshot cartridge, he fired and one crane ‘‘let 
go all holts’’ and came down. With an old 
hunter’s skill, he took a line on a distant tree 
and broke a limb on one near him. Noticing it 
was a long shot, he began to step the distance ; 
but, failing to find his bird in 100 paces, retraced 
his steps and searched yet more diligently, 
though without success. For two hours dog and 
men searched, but no crane. Having shot many, 
I was sure it fell dead—but where? My boy re- 
turned to his raking and ere long called to us. 
He had found the crane at the edge of the cut- 
ting. It had undoubtedly fallen dead, but only 
one shot had struck it. The skin was only 
bruised, but the spent buckshot, while barely 
drawing blood, had dislocated the neck—causing 
instant death. We looked at the line and found 
the bird exactly on it. Careful measurements 
showed it to be 274 yards. Thirty years’ shoot- 
ing has never shown me such a shot. Many will 
doubt this statement, but it is absolutely true 
and can be verified. The gun was a 10-bore and 
the buckshot chambered three; the largest size, 
I believe. JAMES FULLERTON.” 

Grant Post-office, Wyoming. 

~~. 
Choice of Routes to Chicago. 


The Union Pacific still runs two fast trains through to 
Chicago without change, one via Kansas City, the other 
via Omaha. Passengers can go one way and return the 
other. 


Denver, Colo. 


AFIELD. 


Concerning Sights. 


With regard to the recent Lyman combina- 
tion front sight, recently described in Sports 
AFIELD, I want to say that I believe this is the 
best front sight for the man who uses one rifle 
for all his shooting. I had long felt the need of 
such a combination, because of the fact that for 
some kinds of shooting the ivory front sight does 
not answer well. Thus, on a white object it 
does not define itself well, and I find also that 
my elevation is not the same in using it on the 
target on bright days as compared with cloudy 
ones. It seems that the sight shines in such a 
way as to look higher on the sunny day, so that 
one shoots lower than on the cloudy one. I have 
known others to make a similar complaint. I 
presume it is on the same principle that one 
shoots to one side at times when using a metal 
sight that shines too much when the light strikes 
it from one side—the ‘‘dazzle”’ giving rise to the 
error. Last fall I made from a Beach sight (one 
similar in form to the Lyman sight mentioned) 
by inserting an ivory plug in the metal portion, 
so that, when turned down, it constituted a Ly- 
man front sight, and when turned up, it had the 
globe for target work. I have used this consid- 
erably in the field and at the target, and like it 
better than any combination that I have seen. I 
discussed the question of this combination with 
Mr. Lyman last year, and he has kindly sent.me 
one of the new sights, with which I intend to re- 
place the one I have been using, which, although 
answering the same general purpose, is much less 
convenient. . 

I feel sure that shooters will find this sight an 
improvement for certain kinds of rifle-shooting, 
and especially if the same weapon is to be used 
for the different kinds. J. N. HALL, M. D. 

Denver, Colorado. 

WALTER WINANS, the persevering American 
pistol shot who has so long had a cinch on English 
records and medals, lately added to his list the 93 
Revolver Championship of the North London 
Rifle Club with 205 ont of a possible 210, his 
closest competitor scoring 198. 

LED Sect Bs < 
Free Chair Cars—Fastest Trains. 


All tickets are good in chair cars of the Union Pacific’s 
fastest trains without extra charge. No change from 
Denver to Chicago. 

Some of the Finest. 

Charles E. Aiken, a well-known business man of Colo- 
rado Springs and Salt Lake City, writes Sports AFIELD 
that he has for sale (when 8 weeks of age) a fine litter of 
black pointer puppies by Don Fis-Hel (A. K. C. S. B. 
13,749). These youngsters were whelped September 4, 
and will be sold at $20 each. Mr. Aiken’s address is 105 
Pike's Peak Avenue, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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NOT A SMALL-BORE CRANK. 


May I crave the privilege of space in your 
columns for a few words relating to a subject 
that has already been discussed frequently and 
at length. I beg the indulgence with fear and 
trembling, for, though I feel that I can depend 
upon your uniform kindness and courtesy, I 
know that what I have to say will rankle in the 
‘‘buzzums”’ of some of your readers, and will, 
no doubt, bring a storm of wrath dow: upon my 
devoted head. It is always a risky business to 
tread on the toes of a coterie of ink slingers (I 
think ‘‘ coterie” is the word I am after) and par- 
ticularly is this the case when among the writers 
in question are found such names as ‘‘ Crocus,” 
‘*Sibylline,”’’ J. P. Weatherspoon and Roger 
Reed. 

I’m ‘‘skeered’’ but I'll die before 1’ll own it. 
Every man has a right to his own opinion ; and 
if I am willing to allow the gentlemen men- 
tioned above the privilege of bolstering up a 
theory that hasn’t the slightest foundation in 
fact, they must give me the same chance. If a 
small-calibre crank has rights, the man who 
holds up for the other side of the question ought 
to have better and more extensive ones. That is 
logic, and logic is ever invincible. 
plete files of Sports AFIELD at hand I would 
like to dissect and show up the fallacies in the 
various panegyrics fathered vy Weatherspoon, 
Reed & Co., and allin praise of the 22, 25 and 32 
calibre arms, but if there is a reader of this 
magazine who retains its back files intact he 
must either be a stingy and unaccommodating 
fellow or live in a benighted region where the 
neighbors have never learned the art of borrow- 
ing books. Without the necessary campaign 
documents for reference I am laboring under a 
disadvantage, but, nevertheless, I can state my 
own idea on the question before the house and it 
will be brief, expressive and to tLe point. 

A rifle of less than 38-calibre may be all right 
as a toy, but for practical everyday use it is just 
about as valuable as a lead hatchet or a trammel 
net made of cobwebs. An occasional deer has 
been killed with a 25-calibre, and there are cases 
on record where panthers have been killed with 
pine knots‘and pitchforks. A 22-cartridge will 
kill a squirrel in a moderately low tree but a 
load of No. 6 shot will do the job better, neater 
and a good deal oftener. It is well enough to 
say that a 32-40 is more deadly and has better 
penetration than a 44-40, but if the preacher of 
this doctrine had to face a grizzly bear or a train 
robber, and had the choice of arms, it is ten to 
one that he would take the larger calibre. 


If I had com- 
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The writer has hunted all his life and he is 
now well along on the shady side of forty. He 
has always been a crank on the matter of rifle- 
shooting ; used muzzle-loaders until the superior- 
ity of breech-loaders was proven to his satisfac- 
tion, and has owned, first and last, nine makes 
and thirteen sizes of cartridge rifles. Beginning 
with a 40-63 Ballard, he used every calibre that 
the Marlin company;made, then switched off and 
took up the Winchester and Stevens. He has 
tested small calibres at the target and at game, 
and has yet to find the place and see the time in 
the field where a large calibre would not serve as 
well as a smaller one. At the target, for mere 
practice, the small bores lead, but it is a sort of 
practice that is of but doubtful benefit after all, 
and aids the rifleman very little when he has oc- 
casion to shoulder his old ‘‘ meat-killer’’ and 
take to the woods. 

Sentiment is good enough in its place, but it is 
some time misleading. It is quite probable that 
‘‘Sybylline,” ‘‘Crocus’’ et al. are gentlemen of 
leisure who use the rifle merely as a pastime, and 
to them an occasional clean kill, where the 
chances are plainly against them, is ample recom- 
pense for a score of ‘‘unaccountable’’ misses. 
With the writer, however, it is different. He is 
not a professional hunter and is in nowise de- 
pendent on his rifle for a living; but when he 
shoots he shoots to kill, and he has little inclina- 
tion to waste time and opportunity in striving 
to kill elephants with mustard seed or figure out 
the initial velocity and crushing power of a 
Flobert cap. FRANK HILL. 

Murray, Idaho. 

a a 
Target Practice—A New Method. 

Here, on the prairies of Southern Texas, lovers 
of the shot-gun are rarely at loss for some descrip- 
tion of game on which to exercise their skill and 
test the merits of their breech-loaders, and 
though we do a little trap-shooting now and then, 
itis more to keep ourselves in proper trim for 
field work than for the sake of the sport itself. 
Before the snipe season we set our traps to throw 
straightaway and sharp quarterers and keep at 
the tightest tension; or we arrange them to 
throw grass-splitters to the right and left and 
shoot double birds. The lower and swifter you 
can throw a bird the harder it is to hit, and we 
find such practice of much more benefit to us 
than the methods ordinarily pursued. 

We have very good flight shooting at ducks on 
the lakes south-east of town, and a good many of 
the boys (myself among the number) fancy this 
sort of sport better than killing snipe or bagging 
quail over a dog; and to acquire a little more 
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proficiency at hitting birds crossing overhead, we 
have arranged a plan that I can recoommend—for 
novelty if nothing else—to my brother sports- 
men. Near our shooting grounds there is a 
large building, a cotton-gin and corn-mill, and 
along the apex of its roof, some thirty feet from 
the ground, a narrow platform has been placed, 
intended to support water barrels for use in case 
of fire: Along this planking our traps are set 
and a couple of darkeys keep them supplied with 
targets and do the pulling, having strict orders 
not to spring the traps in regular rotation. The 
shooters stand about thirty feet from the gin and 
fire in regular order. The birds pass anywhere 
from forty to sixty feet over their heads and 
sometimes from twenty to thirty to the right or 
left, and they pass over like double-geared chain 
lightning, too. To make anything like a clean 
score under such conditions is simply impossible. 
Forty feet back of the shooters our “‘awkward 
squad’? is kept busy ‘picking up cripples.’’ 
The missed birds are slackening flight by the 
time they reach this point and the boys pot them 
with muzzle-loading shot-guns, muskets, or any- 
thing they can get hold of. A spent blue-rock 
settling down directly overhead is a nice target 
for a 22 rifle, but I have found them difficult to 
hit for all that. Anyone who thinks he can 
smash nine out of ten is cordially invited to make 
the trial. I'll bet my Winchester against a 
British bulldog that he scores a failure every 
time. F. H. MEYRICK. 

Richmond, Texas. 

AREER, Ee 

It not only takes money to buy a good gun, 
but one may buy a dozen high-priced arms and 
yet not secure oue that is satisfactory in every 
respect. Therefore, if you already have a good 
gun, devote a little of your time to keeping it in 
perfect order. Thoroughly clean, dry and oil the 
barrel every day after it has been used, and do 
this invariably before you sleep. Shoot nitro 
powder and leave your gun twelve hours without 
cleaning, and it will show spots that can only be 
removod with emery powder. A drop of moisture 
left in the barrels will mar them forever. With 
proper care, any high-grade modern gun should 
last a life-time, but neglect will ruin the best of 
them in a year. 


_ 


Our good friend W. D. Close (recently of 
Kalama, Washington, and a well-known figure of 
the North-West sportsman guild) writes from 
Alva, Oklahoma: ‘‘ Deer, turkey and quail are 
very plentiful in the southern part of this county. 
But prairie chickens are scarce and will soon be a 
thing of the past.’’ 
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WINCHESTER SHOT-GUN. 


Model 1893. 


EETING the requirements of a large and 

rapidly-growing class of shooters, the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company now offers a 
repeating shot-gun with the sliding fore-arm 
movement which will undoubtedly meet with 
universal and deserved favor. Attention is called 
to the cuts on the opposite page, sufficiently ex- 
plaining in themselves the points of difference in 
construction and appearance between this new 
arm and the old model Winchester (lever) shot- 
gun, with which the majority of our readers are 
familiar. 

Two points of importance are noticeable at a 
glance—namely: Simplicity of construction and 
the perfect safety of the action. The sliding fore- 
arm below the barrel—the backward and forward 
motion of which unlocks and opens the breech- 
block, ejects the exploded shell and re-places it 
with a fresh cartridge—can only be moved when 
the hammer is down. _ When the hammer stands 
at the full cock notch, the gun is locked against 
opening. When at half cock, the action and trig- 
ger are both locked. The breech-block must be 
in place and locked fast, before the hammer can 
fall or the firing-pin strike the cartridge. 

In general appearance the new Winchester is 
much neater and more symmetrical than its pre- 
decessor. The low hammer, to which so many 
objected, has been exchanged for one easier to 
catch with the thumb, and there are other im- 
provements that will please even those wha 
looked upon the old arm as approximating per- 
fection. A radical departure is in the method of 
loading the magazine which is effected by turn- 
ing the gun with the guard upward, laying the 
cartridge on the underside of the carrier and 
shoving it forward until the cartridge stop en- 
gages it. 

The gun will be furnished in 12-gauge only— 
the standard gun being made up with rolled-steel 
barrel, blued frame and pistol-grip stock of plain 
wood, though finer grades will be furnished when 
desired. 


pene ESE ae 
Our Sentiments. 


For the officials and head men of the Missouri 
Pacific Railway Sports AFIELD has ever enter- 
tained feelings of the most cordial kind—not 
necessarily on account of a kindly readiness to 
oblige on their part, but primarily because few 
railroad men of note take a broader interest in 
the welfare of real sportsmanship than is con- 
stantly being shown by the sachems of the 
Missouri Pacific tepee. 
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CYCLING ECHOES. 


The St. Louis Refrigerator & Wooden Gutter 
Co., makers of the Aluminum Wheel, having 
challenged the world to produce a bicycle frame 
approximating that of the Lu-Mi-Num in 


strength and lightness, the defi has been accepted 
by E. C. Stearns & Co., and the outcome of the 
test will be awaited with interest. 


* 
* * 


The recent, failures of cycle concerns, while 
partially attributable to the general depression 
in business of all kinds, may be traceable in part 
to an over-production of wheels of an exact 
similarity of type and a determination to hold 
prices at the highest possible notch, regardless of 
competition or the relative fall in all other de- 
scriptions of merchandise and manufactures. 
With scores of factories turning out wheels al- 
most identical in build, workmanship and ma- 
terial, the inevitable outcome was easy to foresee. 
There has never been at one time in the United 
States more than four or five manufactories of re- 
peating rifles, yet the price of these arms has 
fallen considerably in the past fifteen years 
and, we are told, the bottom has not yet been 
reached. The rule that applies in the gun trade 
must govern as well the sale of cycles. The 
boom in the bicycle business has not yet reached 
its height, but the makers of wheels have had an 
opportunity to learn a truth with which rifle 
manufacturers are already conversant: That it 
is safer to supply a demand than to forestall it, 
and that low prices follow competition and over- 
production as naturally as night follows day. 


Lenz, whose long silence had caused his friends 
to entertain fears for his safety, has at last been 
heard from in Burmah. He writes from Manda- 
lay that the obstacles to cycle travel in China are 
something terrible. In traversing the Land of 
the Celestials he was compelled to cross over fifty 
mountain ranges, the heat at the same time 
being so intense that he was in imminent danger 
of sunstroke. Even in Burmah the cyclist’s life 
is not a bed of roses, owing to the heavy rains 
that had swollen many streams into floods, im- 
passable except by swimming. In the words of 
the hardy world-girdler, thankful for what he 
considers his own remarkable escape from the 
dangers he had passed—‘‘God help the unfor- 
tunate cycler or traveller who crosses China. I 
could never do it again.” 


* 
*% * 


Our exchanges are re-printing from an Oregon 
paper the story of a deer hunter who went in pur- 
suit of his game on a bicycle. ‘‘ The inflated tire 
on his wheel,’’ we are told, ‘‘ allowed of his trav- 
elling swiftly and noiselessly over the ground 
strewn with pine needles.”’ Yes’m. We sup- 
pose he had removed his pedals to keep them 
from catching stumps and grubs? And his ner- 
vous grip on the handles kept him from being 
knocked off by running undera limb? Certain- 
ly. We presumed as much. 

* * * 

The World’s Fair awards granted exhibitors in 
the Transportation Building have been made 
public and it would seem, from the length of the 
list, that nearly every cycle manufacturer who 
exhibited has been made to share equally in the 
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honors. With a generosity that is quite appal- 
ling, the Jury of Awards has lavished its kind- 
ness on all alike, and now the recipients of this 
general windfall of good luck are wondering in 
what way they have been bettered by entering 
their exhibits for competition. 


* 
* * 


Nellie Christian of Foreman, North Dakota, 
who attempted to ride a bicycle and lead a cow to 
water at the same time, made a most notable 
failure. But her enterprise has opened a new 
field to that large class of people whose lack of 
mental development has heretofore rendered 
them unable to ‘‘drive a lame duck to water.” 
Maybe they can manage it on a bicycle. At any 
rate, it is worth trying. 


—_—_————_—______ 


SING A SONG O’ CYCLING. 


[From the Sports Afield Album.} 
Oh, Cyclist, Cyclist, sing me a song, 
Of the days that we yearn to see; 
When our steeds we'll bestride all the merry year 
long, 
Beginning with Jan—u-ar-ee. 
When our tires shall be shod with a magical shoe 


That shall stick to all surfaces closely as glue. 

On the ice never slip; never puncture or rip; 

And from New Year’s to Christmas ne’er slacken 
its grip. 

Oh, then we’ll have spring time per—ren-i-all-ee, 

And there’ll be no draw-back to the cylist’s glee. 


Oh, Cyclist, Cyclist, sing me a song 
Of a few other things that we need.— 

Of a wheel that shall trundle us homeward along 
In time for our tri-daily feed. 

A cyclometer set for a century a day— 

Would be also a very good thing in its way ; 

For we cannot deny that ’twould fully supply 

A need that is ‘‘crying”—if needs ever cry. 

Like the ‘‘ever-soft saddle,’”’ ’tis a blessing 

that we 
May hope for and seek for in—def-i—nite-lee. 


Oh, Cyclist, Cyclist, sing louder still 

Of something of value untold— 
A magical cure—worth a five-dollar bill 

Or two-seventy-five in pure gold— 
A cure for the ear-ache we all must endure 
As we list to the wail of the fleet amateur 
Who won the fifth place in the last cyle race 
And desires to explain why he slackened his pace 
With Victory just in his grasp—Ah, me! 
There’s a terrible need for this rem—e—dee. 


Oh, Cyclist, Cyclist, sing me a song, 
A pean of praise for the man 


Who shall right all the doings that now are done 

wrong 
By the Chiefs of the Cyclists’ Clan: 

Let your Muse pedal slow to Parnassian height, 

Get her toes on the coasters and fix herself right ; 

Then send her along—Yes, sing us a song, 

With a soul-stirring chorus—and sing it out 
strong ; 

And from Maine unto Texas, from sea unto sea, 

‘“*Us cyclists” will ‘‘jine’’ in the mel-o-—dee. 


—<-——————— 


HIDDEN BEAUTIES. 


An Old Timer Expatiates Entertainingly on 
the Delights of Mountain Touring. 


YCLING is not what it was three or four 
years ago, and I have always been thankful 
that I joined the ranks before the advent of 
cushion or pneumatic safeties. The latter-day 
rider who has not straddled the good old ordinary 
can never appreciate the full blessing of the pres- 
ent machine, any more than I can tell of the im- 
mense advantage of the light roadster of ’89 over 
its heavy and clumsy predecessor. On my early 
tours I thought there was nothing so pleasurable 
as cycling in the mountains, even though the con- 
struction of the vehicle required many steps be- 
fore a suitable stretch of reliable’ road presented 
itself. The cushion safety brought many magnifi- 
cent mountain roads within easy reach and the 
pneumatic smoothed them off and gave a polish 
heretofore unacquired. My first mountain trip 
on the ordinary was in 1888 from Georgetown to 
Denver in company with several Ramblers; and, 
though the enjoyment of that ride is still fresh in 
my memory, it has: been paled by more recent 
trips over the same road on cushion and pneu- 
matic wheels. 

There are many of our wheelmen who would 
enjoy mountain riding but who seem to be some- 
what backward about venturing into unexplored 
councry. The old excuse that the bicycle was 
not made for going down steep hills has been ex- 
ploded, and the cyclists who refused to ride 
mountain roads on the ordinary have now no 
longer any reason for not getting the full enjoy- 
ment out of their excufsions; nor can they com- 
plain of not having accessible places for trips of a 
day or more. The older riders get very tired of 
taking a weekly spin to Littleton, Brighton, Gol- 
den and the few other prominent club-run towns 
—especially as each year is but a repetition of the 
previous one. I have heard Denver wheelmen 
say that if they had the places to go to that Bos- 
ton wheelmen had, they would do a good deal 
more riding; but I venture to say that I could 
make any Boston wheelman green with envy 
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could I but have charge of him for at least three 
favorable Sundays or, preferably, all summer. 
We could ride one day each week with an occa- 
sional two-days’ trip thrown in; go no further 
than seventy-five miles from Denver; seldom 
double on any of the roads except to get in and 
out of the city ; and néarly always have excellent 
roads with changeable and interesting scenery at 
every turn of the wheel. Then when the snow 
fall and cold weather would detract from the 
pleasure of long trips, there would still be some 
roads untraversed. 

West of Denver, in the section of country 
north of the Platte and south of Clear Creek, 
there are hundreds of miles of fine roads trav- 
ersing the Front Range in all directions. 
of the Platte, and yet easily accessible from Den- 
ver in a one-day’s trip, is a section of country 
which it would require a month to explore, and 
the same would apply to the territory north of 
Clear Creek. There are five main roads leading 
to Morrison, all of which can be varied at differ- 
ent points; so that one can make four round 
trips to that town, going and coming over differ- 
ent roads each time. Platte Cafion can easily be 
reached by four different routes and Golden by five 
main roads, which can be varied into ten routes, 
without counting the Mt. Lookout and Golden- 
Gate Glencoe variations. Brighton has three va- 
riations and Watkins two. Sullivan or Parker 
three ; while the Parker o1 Elizabeth—Castle 
Rock Circuit makes a very pleasant diversion. 

The League can accomplish much good by pub- 
lishing a road book of the State. All the statis- 
tics gathered by the Ramblers in the past six 
years are at its disposal, wiih much other inter- 
esting matter besides. A Colorado Road Book 
could be made a gem in comparison with similar 
works of other State Divisions. Very few wheel- 
men are aware of the fact that the mileage from 
Denver to Florissant—forty miles to the west 
of Colorado Springs in the South Park—is nearly 
the same as to Manitou, with good roads the en- 
tire distance, and that a circuit of Palmer Lake, 
Manitou Park and Platte Cafion and return to 
Denver can be made in a journey of one hundred 
and twenty miles or that the mileage to Cafion 
City from Denver is less than the distance to 
Pueblo; while one can ride from Colorado 
Springs to Cafion City by wheel in less time than 
it takes to go there by train via Pueblo. 

With the present improved machines, there is 
no reason why hundreds of our wheelmen should 


not build up their knowledge and constitution, 
and at the same time scatter the broadened ideas 
acquired from city life among innumerable ranch- 
men by touring through the mountains and parks 
of Colorado. W. E. PERKINS. 
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SPORTS AFIELD. 


TRADE OPINIONS ON ’94 PRICES. 

The Sporting Goods Dealer has asked the opinion 
of many prominent dealers on the prospects for 
94, the prices for next year, and the causes of the 
present depression in trade. A. G. Spalding & 
Bros. replied that the present outlook is more 
favorable than it was earlier in the year, and that 
they did not anticipate a very serious reduction 
in the price of high-grade wheels, which will, 
they think, be sold at the same price, or at best 
but a slight reduction from those of ’93. Wilson, 
Myers & Co. say that the present indications are, 
on the whole, favorable ; the late depression was 
caused by the unusual prosperity of the country, 
which developed, as such conditions invariably 
do, speculation and hazardous business ventures 
of all kinds. On the subject of prices, they 
think that ’93 prices will not obtain next year 
unless a large majority of the leading makers 
agree to adhere strictly to them, which is extreme- 
ly doubtful. 

The American Dunlop Tire Co. feel that there 
will be plenty of business next year and that the 
trade will be on a more consetvative and business- 
like basis. They look for lower prices, smaller 
discounts, very few jobbers, and less trading in 
old mounts and selling on the installment plan 
in the retail trade. The George Worthington Co. 
do not think the present indications are favorable 
to a general improvement of the trade. They 
attribute the trade depression to the uncertainty 
regarding what Congress may do on the subject 
of tariff. The Grant Anti-Friction Ball Co. say’ 
that they do not expect any material reduction in 
the price of bicycles, judging from letters received 
from bicycle manufacturers. In the opinion of 
Howard A. Smith & Co. the price of bicycles will 
be reduced $15 or $20. 


Harry G. Rouse, speaking for Rouse, Hazard & 
Co., says: ‘‘ The bicycle trade is not in a condi- 
tion to withstand the active forms of competition 
which will result after the tariff is reduced, so as 
to permit the liberal importation of foreign-built 
bicycles. Cycle building is overdone in England 
just as it is in this country, hence English manu- 
facturers would be glad tc sell their machines on 
a very narrow margin, if not at a loss, as is done 
by many concerns in this country this year. 
Labor is so much cheaper in England than here, 
that bicycles can be built much more inexpen- 
sively. We do not think there will be any over- 
production of bicycles for next year, as we think 
this year’s experience has been sufficient to teach 
the cycle manufacturers to build less, rather than 
more, than their trade will demand. The list 
price on bicycles will be reduced next year, but 














not as much as the general public expects. We 
think the best grade bicycles will list at about 
$135 and certainly not less than $125 next year.”’ 

The writer gives these opinions after talking 
with nearly all the prominent manufacturers of 
this country. 


<> 
Windle’s Wonderful Mile. 


When will the limit of speed be reached? That 
is the question puzzling cyclists now. Since 
the adoption of pneumatic tires record after record 
has been broken and the achievements of to-day, 
however wonderful, are more than likely to be 
surpassed to-morrow. The flying-start mile has 
at last been brought below the two-minute mark 
and it is safe to prophesy that ‘‘the end is not 
yet.” 

At Springfield, October 3, Windle profitted by 
the favorable conditions of track and weather and 
successfully essayed to break Tyler’s half-mile 
record. The margin of one-fifth second was suf- 
ficient to encourage the speedy wheelman to more 
ambitious attempts. If, paced by Sanger and 
Tyler, he could manage the half-mile in 0:56 3-5, 
there was more than a possibility of lowering the 
mile record as well, and later in the day he made 
the trial. 

In this event, Olmstead, Measure and Broad- 
head on a triplet made the pace for the first third, 
Clark and Arnold on a tandem for the second, and 
then Sanger swung in and led the way to the 
finish. The three-quarters was done in 1:29 3-5, 
record for that distance ; the mile in 1:58 1-5. 

Strenuous efforts to surpass this feat will prob- 
ably be made by Tyler, Sanger and others: bnt 
Windle’s laurels are reasonably secure for this 
season atleast. Perhaps the many improvements 
in wheels and tires promised by the manufacturers 
for ’94 will go far towards mending the pace of 
our champions next season. We hope that such 
may prove to be the case; but in any event, in 
the establishment of records, the man 1s of quite 
. a8 much importance as the machine. Windle is 
neither a ‘‘has been’’ nor a ‘“‘ back number’’ and 
with reasonable luck will look after the mile 
record in ’94 as carefully as in the present year 
and in ’92. 

G. & J. ‘Ruluging “Their Plant. 

The old warehouse at the corner of North 
Franklin Street and Institute Place, Chicago, is 
being demolished to make room for the new eight- 
story factory (120 feet long) for which the Gor- 
mully & Jeffery Mfg. Co. has just let contracts. 
This building will afford additional floor space 
to the amount of one and one-third acres. This, 
says The Bearings, does not look like hard times 
for the Rambler people. 


CYCLING. 





A Poem and a Request. 


After the race is over, 
After the prize is won, 

After the limit men finish, 
After the day is done, 

Many a wheel is broken, 
Trying to keep the pace, 

Many a hope has vanished— 
Aiter the race. 

(The audience will please abstain from shooting.—The 
above “ poem” is not original with us.—Kp.] 
ci te 


A Widé-Awake Italian. 


Signor Luigi Masetti, an Italian law student, 
has just completed a novel vacation trip. He 
rode from Milan to the World’s Fair on a 
cushion-tired bic;cle, riding over the Alps and 
across the continent to England, where he took 
passage on board an ocean greyhound for New 
York. From that point he proceeded, by wheel, 
via Buffalo and Cleveland, to Chicago, where he 
took in the glories of the White City. Week be- 
fore last he started on his return journey awheel, 


‘leaving as a memento, at the exhibit of the Gor- 


mully & Jeffery Manufacturing Co., his old 
cushion-tired machine which he had discarded 
for a No. 4 Rambler, fitted with G. & J. pneu- 
matic tires. The sn gaagl blithely says: ‘No 
more cushion tires for me.’ 








Stock part detached 
from barrel. 






Action Open, ejecting 
Shell. 


THE ‘‘BURGESS’”’ GUN 
12 ga. Repeating Shot-Gun. 
Latest, Quickest, Cenphons, Safest. 

The ideal action. Movement in direet line between 
ints of sul ennte hitein 1-8 second ; + three hits 
one ; six hits in less than three seconds. 

Address for circulars, 

BURGESS GUN CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ATPENTION, SPORTSMEN’ 


&@ I have for sale as fine a litter of ENGLISH SET- 
TER PUPPIES as it is possible to breed; color, white 
black and tan; combining the Blood of 
COUNT NOBLE, CHAMPION PAUL GLADSTONE 

and MONK OF FURNESS. 


For price and pedigree, address SEYMOUR WAR- 
REN, 809 Seventeenth Street, Denver, Colo. 





SPORTS AFIELD. 
An Infalible Specific se ie 
cen F onCcut this out fab poe tto te with 


MANGE That bane of f willsend you one of these elegant, 
the kennel, . richly jeweled, gold finished watches 
positively cured in one or BS. £ by express for examination, and 


two applications with aC /\ e8. you think it is equal in appearance 
any $25.00 gold watch pay oursample 


ho NPY price, $3.50,and itis yours. We send 

ST. BERNARD TAA eSNG, wisi the watch our guarantee that 
ten ons a mene 5 PSS)! you can return it at any time within 
mead one year if not satisfactory, and if 


MANGE CURE oe e 343 you sell or cause the sale of ix we 
Een or r sh samples 











a) a For sale by all dealers in y) ‘ 
Sporting Goods, or address 3 = & IMPORTING way 


ST. BERNARD MANGE CURE CO. ——— 


Sample can by mail$l. Okawville, Washington Co., Ill, All subscriptions to and advertisements in SPORTS 
Be sure you acceptno substitu $. AFIELD diecontinued promptly upon expiration. 


WE WILL CIVE 


This Watch Free 


to any one who will get four new sub- 
scribers forthe best50-cents-a-year paper in 
the world. AlsoCHAIN «nd CHARM 
if you mention this paper. A reliable 
American watch in strong GOLD PLATED 
Dust Proof Case. It has AMERICAN 
patent lever MOVEMENT, Patent Escape- 
ment, and Regulator, Lantern Pinion, 240 
beats to minute; no key required to wind 
and set; weight 4 oz. Write at once for 
Free Samples and Outfits. Address, 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist, 
159 Fourth Street, RACINE, WIS. 

















BUFFALO WHEEL CO., Buffalo, N. Y., “*“Niacara cycuzs, 


AGENTS WANTED.—WRITE US FOR TERMS. 
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—[See page 12.] 


see if we were following.” 


A RED RIVER SHOOTING 








